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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Quaker Pepys may possibly disappoint 
some of our readers, as we confess has been 
our own experience ; but who could resist such 
a title ? 

We head this number with the article on 
Cant and Counter-cant, —from a regard to 
the subject. We have been as much dis- 
gusted with the latter as with the former. 

Our readers will be glad to see Miss Bre- 
mer again. We were first introduced to 
her amid the dash and roar of the wild- 
est rain-storm which has happened since 
Noah’s time,—in avery small company, 
which had braved it in order to hear a lec- 
ture in a country town from Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

Capt. Cameron’s poetical epistle to W. 
Longfellow is a memorable incident in the 
lives of both parties. To be thought of 
under such circumstances is fame of no 
common kind. 

In a former number, we sufficiently indi- 
cated our opinion of the greatness of the ob- 
jects of Prussia in the coming war. The 
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proofs of it accumulate. as the crisis ap- 
proaches. 

The Bank of England stopped the panic 
very quickly, after the failure of Overend, 
Gurney, & Co. We have seen it stated, that, 
some years ago, this firm, having been ex- 
cited by the refusal of the bank to discount 
some of its Bills of Exchange (in pur- 
suance of the bank’s intended discourage- 
ment of rival discounters), watched its 
opportunity when the stock of gold in the 
bank was low, and drew out at once two 
millions of gold.. And it is said that the 
bank remembered this, and thought it bet- 
ter to let the private house perish out of its 


way. 

We say nothing of the theological article 
from the Contemporary Review; but our 
readers will “ think the more.” 

The Saturday Review is a paughty pa- 
per; but we could not but be amused at its 
article on clergymen. 

The effect of the sudden diminution of the 
circulating medium, by striking “ checks ” 
out of it, is clearly shown in the article 
from the Economist, upon a Panic. 





Know1ne how much damage has been done 
to Cathedrals under promises of “ restoring” 
them, — promises which in general are but un- 
dertakings to make old works look like new 
ones, and acceptable to people who hate the 
looks of age, — we learn, not without apprehen- 
sion, that the process — let us for this case hope 
it may be conservation, not “‘ restoration” — is to 
be extended to the nave of Westminster Abbey. 
What constructional repairs that building needs 
we know not. We are certain no good can 
come of attempts to “restore,” if that, as is 
usual, means recutting or replacing old archi- 
tectonic mouldings, carvings, and decorative 


sculptures. We credit our eyesight, and that of | 


countless critics, for the belief that the fairest 
promises have often, nay, almost always, left 
what are really wrecks of Art with the sem- 
blances of new churches, to be lamented by a fu- 
ture better taught than the present. Very few 
of the great English and French cathedrals re- 
main unravaged. The nave of Westminster 


Abbey is the least valuable part of the build- 
ing; in it, however, is much that may suffer. 

e shall watch, and from time to time report 
the progress of these works. We cannot con- 
ceive it possible that Dr. Stanley’s period of of- 





fice should be signalized by works sucht as have 
been productive of evil to Lincoln. — Atheneum. 





Mr. Payne Cotrier has recently issued Nos. 
19 and 20 of his specimens of “Old English Lit- 
eratare,” consisting of Hubbard's unique poem, 
‘Ceyx and Alcione ;’ and the earliest piece of 
prose autobiography in our language, Venard’s 
‘ Apology for his Life,’ and for his early dra- 
matic entertainment produced in 1602, called 
‘ England’s Joy.’ Those who have sent to Mr. 
Collier a continuation of their subscriptions 
will, of course, be entitled to these; the former 
subscription was rather more than exhausted 
by No. 18 of the Green Series, ‘The Life and 
Death of Gamaliel Ratsey,’ the famous high- 
wayman of the early part of the reign of James 
the First In afew days Mr. Collier intends to 
circulate his exact reprint of our fourth poetical 
miscellany, ‘The Phoenix Nest,’ published in 
1593. ‘The History of Sir Placidus,’ the early 
Christian martyr, written in verse, by John Par- 
tridge, in 1566, is now in the press, and - will 
very shortly be issued, as No. 21 of Mr. Coltier’s 
current Green Series. — Atheneum. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
OANT AND COUPTER-CANT. 


Zavoc, so I am informed by my com- 
— of useful knowledge, was the 


‘founder of the Sadducees. The sect, I 


learn from the same authority, finally died 
outin the eighth century. Not holding my- 
self to be an authority on ecclesiastical his- 
tory, I am willing to accept both these 
statements as Gospel truth, but I must pro- 
test that the true Sadducean sect claims 
a far higher antiquity than the era of 
the disciple of Antigonus Socho, and pos- 
sesses a vitality not bounded by any known 
limits of time. There were eddecees in 
the days before the Deluge, who refused to 
believe then that everything was not on the 
whole for the best in the best possible 
of worlds;.there have been adherents of 
the same creed ever since ; and, as far as I 
can tell, there will be believers in the Sad- 
ducean faith till the end of the world. No 
doubt, the numbers and influence of this so- 
ciety have fluctuated greatly from time to 
time. At different epochs of the world’s 
history, the Sadducean belief has suffered 
obloquy if not persecution; and its ad- 
herents have been compelled to affect a fic- 
titious enthusiasm in order to place them- 


. selves in outward conformity with the spirit 


of the age. But for all that a faithful few 
have ever cherished within their heart of 
hearts the true Sadducean doctrine, trust- 
ing confidently that the day would come, 
as the world turned round, when that doc- 
trine could be again avowed openly and 
fearlessly. And it has always been found 
that Sadducism has flourished most, has 
been most warmly espoused, most openly 
professed, in those periods and countries, 
where an old order of things is about to 
give place to a new, where systems — 
politieal, social, religious, or- otherwise — 
which mankind have hitherto deemed per- 
fect, are beginning to satisfy no longer the 
wants to which they owed their existence. 
Now it is not my purpose to declaim against 
the disciples of Zadoc. From my earliest 
days I have had a certain secret sympathy 
with this much maligned body. ) peed 
conceive the mental conditions under which 
TI could ever have been a Pharisee ; and a 
man must possess far deeper confidence in 
his own mental earnestness than I profess to 
hold, to feel very positive that, if he himself 
had livedin the land of Judah at the time when 
John the Baptist went forth into the wilder- 
ness, he would not have been one of those 
who remained sceptic and doubting to the 


been many phases of human existence far 
less tolerable than that of the Sadducee at 
the time when Pontius Pilate and Herod 
ruled in the Holy Land. The government 
of the Roman prefects was probably not a 
bad one for anybody whose patriotism was 
not of an ardent and fanatical description ; 
ogg was safe; and high culture could 

pursued without inconvenience; and 
speculative thought was very free; and life 
was easy and comfortable enough to those 
who had wherewithal to satisfy moderate 
desires. Scepticism as to the future adds 
somewhat to the enjoyment of the present; 
and a gentle cynicism is not incompatible 
with a keen zest for elegant luxury and re- 
fined enjoyment. Moreover the old Mosaic 
creed, as it existed in the latter non-militant 
period of its supremacy, could not have been 
an unsatisfactory one for men content to 
acquiesce in it without troubling themselves 
unnecessarily about its abstract theory of 
life. There was little in it that an educated 
Sadducee would find repugnant to his in- 
tellect, much to captivate the imaginative 
faculties, no great effort required to conform 
to its outward practice. Even Christianity 
itself, as a curious manifestation of human 
nature, must have afforded an interesti 
subject of contemplation for the well-regu- 
lated Sadducean mind. And so I can 
fancy, that the fellow disciples of Caiaphas 
and Ananias lived a not unpleasant life, in 
the days of Calvary andthe Garden of 
Gethsemane. It was not their mission to 
reform the world; they took things as they 
found them, and found that everything was 
not so bad after all; they were not addict- 
ed to gross excesses, they were perfectly 
contented with such moderate enjoyments 
as could be obtained without any strong ex- 
ercise of energy or passion ; they let the 
wag as it liked; took with no especial 
faction; discoursed philosophically concern- 
ing the respective merits of rival creeds and 
parties ; passed by, like the Levite, on the 
other side when they saw that anybody or 
anything was in distress, but yet were not 
sorry to see that the Samaritan volunteered 
to help the sufferer out of his trouble; and, 
in facty conducted themselves like well-bred 
and amiable Sadducees of all time and all 
countries. 

The name of Sadducee has died out ex- 
— as a term of pulpit reproach; and the 
rules of the order have been so relaxed, 
that no formal initiation is now. required 
into its ranks; but for all that the confra- 
ternity was never more flourishing than at 
the present day. Ever since 1848, it has 





end. Take it altogether, there must have 


prospered greatly in England. Its muster roll 


























comprises names eminent in every branch 
of science or letters or society ; it has its 
avowed organs in the press—its weekly 
and daily journals; its professed teachers 
and recognised apostles. I for one am not 
going to complain of the inevitable. In 
ays like ours, it is very difficult for any 
thinking man to avoid falling into Stephen 
Blackpool's view concerning the way in 
which the world is organized, and believing, 
with the broken-down weaver of “ Hard 
Times,” that “ it’s alla muddle.” And from 
this belief or disbelief to the conclusion that 
it is not worth while to trouble ourselves 
much about disentangling a hopelessly 
tangled skein, the transition is painfully 
easy. Isuppose myself, that as in the order 
of the universe drones must be created for 
some beneficial purpose, so Sadducees sup- 
py some unforeseen necessity of nature. 
f I had to plead in their behalf, I could 
make out a good case enough for them. If 
we do little good, I should urge, we do very 
little harm ; we cultivate the minor virtues, 
we — refinement, and decry vulgarity 
as the most capital of sins; we check undue 
enthusiasm ; and, in short, perform a part 
like the chorus of an ancient Greek play, 
never interfering in the action of the great 
world drama, but always on the whole ap- 
»plauding gently what is right and regret- 
:ting decorously what is wrong, after right 
or wrong have become accomplished facts. 
I am ready to urge also tiiat we Saddu- 
.cees really do some positive good in the 
-world. We throw cold water on exuberant 
ardour; we keep enthusiasm within due 
‘bounds; we delay all great reforms, all 
heroic crusades, till such time as they have 
proved their vitality by surviving the killing 
ordeal of cool criticism. But our misfor- 
tune is that we, as a body, never know the 
exact limits of our power; we grow in- 
toxicated with success; by deserting our 
roper functions we rouse that popular 
fennticiom, that passion of enthusiasm which 
is-always for the time fatal to our comfort, 
if not to eur existence. Speaking always 
as a Sadducean advocate, I doubt whether 
in the whole eourse of our corporate life we 
have ever, in Yankee phrase, had 4 much 
better: time of it than in these last few 
earsin England. We are increasing daily 
in social influence, in numbers, and in gen- 
eral repute. The great tenet of our faith, 
that the world is not so much out of joint 
after all, and that at any rate we were not 
born to set it right, is becoming more and 
more generally acknowledged as the true 
Evangel. Why then I ask, in the name of 
common sense, must we be false to our 
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rinciples, and ind in an active pro 
coma? If there ~ oth in the world 
unwise es not W join the goodly com- 
pany of Sadducees, but to engage instead 
in the idle struggle against sin and pove 
and misery, why should we interfere wi 
their hobbies? The world surely is wide 
enough for us all; for those who labour and 
those who look on. On the contrary, if we 
knew our own creed thoroughly, we ought 
to derive a placid and philosophical enjoy- 
ment from watching others engaged in a 
Sysyphean labour —rolling up a stone 
which, as surely as it has reached the summit, 
will as surely roll down again. Why, this 
very morning on which I write, in this town 
of London, I witnessed a spectacle, the 
manner of observing and commenting on 
which appears to me to mark the difference 
between the true and the spurious Saddu- 
cee. I was going, as my wont is, to the 
Gallio Club, and was going there, after my 
wont also, in the most luxurious of manners. 
Looking idly for a conveyance, I observed 
that every cab in turn was hailed by a 
respectably dressed elderly woman running 
distractedly from side to side of the street. 
My first impression was, as it always is with 
my brethren, when we see anybody taking 
any unnecessary trouble about anything, 
that the woman was a lunatic. It-cannot 
be a pleasant thing for a short-sighted lady 
with spectacles to be perpetually dodging be- 
tween the wheels of cabs, to be sworn at by 
drivers, who stop, thinking that she is a fare, 
and find their mistake ; to be bespattered with 
mud; to be jeered at by a row of cabmen 
as she passes in turn from vehicle to vehicle 
along the stand; to be followed by a band 
of street urchins, and to incur a constant 
risk of being run over by every cab which 
refuses to stop at her beck; and to do all 
this, as she does, simply for the sake of 
shoving a tract on the observance of the 
Sabbath into the hands of every cabby she 
happens to see. Having watched her till 
the novelty of the spectacle was gone, 
I availed myself of the lady’s assistance to 
stop a cab without any trouble on my part, 
and, as I rode along, finding my Sadducee 
Review less eyaiedl, and therefore less at- 
tractive, than usual, speculated serenely on 
this quaint manifestation of the eccentrici- 
ties of poor human nature. But the thought 
of censuring the conduct of this female 
Peter the Hermit of a crusade for the con- 
version of cabmen never entered my head. 
Yet I know perfectly well that many un- 
worthy members of the Sadducee persuasion 
would forthwith have made this poor lady 
the subject for a declamation against Cant. 
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They would have calculated the cost, labour, 
and exertion of producing the tracts she dis- 
tributed, and then would have compared it 
with the problematic benefit derived from 
the possibility that one cabman in a hundred 
would ever look at the tract, and that, out 
of those who read it, one in a thousand 
would ever remember one word of what he 
read. They would point out to the mis- 
guided missionary how much better she 
could be employed cooking her husband’s 
dinner, or alg her children’s stockings, 
than gadding about the streets after cab- 
men ; they would hint that she was prob- 
ably influenced by the silliest vanity, if not 
by worse motives; would express a shrewd 
surmise that she ill-treated her servants and 
neglected her children ; and would conclude 
by a solemn denunciation of the profanity 
of vulgarizing sacred things. 

Now against the system of warfare against 
Cant, of which the above may be taken as 
a fair example, I feel bound to raise my 
— in behalf of the Sadducean order. 
f once we leave our high vantage-ground 
of impartiality and descend into the arena 
of discussion, we place ourselves in a false 
position. After all, we cannot expect the 
mass of mankind to belong to our fraterni- 
ty. Unlike Freemasonry, our craft is virtu- 
ally confined to one section of the commu- 
nity. The true Sadducee must be a man 
of culture and leisure and refinement: a 
man not engaged in a hard struggle for the 
necessaries of existence, but able always to 
enjoy its luxuries in moderation. Nor would 
it be desirable, even if it were possible, 
that the number of Zadoc’s disciples should 
be more than a small minority of the whole 
community. With all our respect for 
drones, we ought still to recognise the fact, 
that it is well for everybody, even for our- 
selves, that for one drone there should be-a 
hundred of working bees. This considera- 
tion ought to convince us of the impolic 
of our present crusade against Cant. We 
are and must be ex necessitate rei surrounded 
by a public whose views of life, modes of 
thought, and rules of conduct are different 
from, nay antagonistic to, our own. Our 
first duty, therefore, should be not to chal- 
lenge unnecessary comparison between our- 
selves and active workers ; and yet, in open 
defiance of all prudence, we keep perpetu- 
ally calling on the world to see that we are 
not as other men are, not even as philan- 
thropists and humanitarians. 

Now before we join in this cry, we ought 
to consider carefully how far our self-glori- 
fication is likely to commend itself to the 
uninitiate. Of course it is very easy for us 





to be funny and humourous about Mrs. Jel- 
laby and Borio-boolaagha; and moreover 
we have one unfailing argument with which 
we attack philanthropists. In obedience 
to the prejudices of mankind, we are bound 
to admit that love of your fellow-men, and 
a desire to do good to others, are estimable 
qualities in themselves. It is true that a 
powerful though erratic advocate of our 
creed has ventured to pour abuse on all 
peiney whatever ; but the experiment 
as not proved successful. So we do wisely 
to content ourselves with lauding philan- 
thropy in the abstract and reviling it in the 
concrete. Whenever we see anybody en- 
gaged in a work designed to raise the moral 
or religious or social position of any portion 
of the human race, we can always point 
out how much better his time and trouble 
and money might be employed in some oth- 
er work of benevolence; we can always 
show to our own satisfaction, if not to that 
of the public, that in his exaggerated zeal 
for the object of his sympathies, he is neglect- 
ing duties far nearer and more important. 
Only the other week we had a brilliant field- 
day about the Jamaica business. We ex- 
hausted all our vocabulary of abuse against 
the philanthropists who were foolish enough 
to wish to do good to Quashee. With an 
air of lofty superiority, we told the negro- 
philists that they had better look to the 
London Arabs, to the labouring poor of 
Dorsetshire, before they troubled them- 
selves about a lot of black rascals, with whom 
they had no concern or connexion. We 
ridiculed the notion that any good had ever 
come of treating negroes with justice and 
kindness; we gloried in the assertion that 
the men who went out to labour in foreign 
lands for the absurd idea of saving black 
souls were in reality the chief instigators 
of blood thirsty massacres; we -held up 
Exeter Hall to derision ; and repeated once 
more our standard of faith, that anybody 
who tries to do good to his neighbours is 
always a fool, often a knave, and generally 
both together. ' 
No doubt the opportunity was a tempting 
one. Negrophilism has always been the 
special object of our antipathy. For man 
years our brethren across the Atlantic 
sneered down every effort to improve the 
condition of the negro, and branded with 
ridicule and contempt any one wicked 
enough to protest in behalf of justice to an 
oppressed race. But they carried their 
crusade too far, until at last the reaction 
caused by their intemperance of language 
stirred up that abolition war, which, amongt 
other effects, has dealt the severest blow to 
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Sadducism it has received since the days 
of the great French Revolution. So there 
is agrave peril that we in England may 
too far Ly However clever we are, S 
cannot permanently deceive the world as 
to facts ; and when people begin to use their 
common sense, they cannot help seeing that 
our charges against the saints and philan- 
thropists are inconsistent with each other, 
and palpably untenable. As a matter of 
fact, the charitable world is not divided in- 
to two sections ; one which gives wisely, and 
another which gives unwisely. Any person 
connected with the trade of philanthropy 
will tell you that the people who give to 
one charity give, as a rule, to many. If 
you want a school built, or a hospital sup- 
ported, or a church raised, or want relieved 
at home, who is it that you apply to first ? 
If you know your business, you read through 
the list of subscribers to the objects of which 
our organs make so much merriment — the 
societies for converting cannibals, or send- 
ing Bibles to the North Pole, or chalking 
texts upon walls; and you find that these 
donors — whom we are always accusing of 
never thinking about their next-door neigh- 
bours in their zeal for their pet hobbies — 
are the first to help you, not only with their 
subscriptions, but with their labour. The 
habit of giving, like other bad habits, grows 
by practice. If a man once becomes ad- 
dicted to intoxication, you find that he nev- 
er confines himself to one stimulant, but be- 
comes constantly more and more catholic 
in his tastes. So it is with philanthropy. 
If you once take to trying to do good to 
others, the very effort renders you more 
and more unable to resist any appeal to 
your philanthropic appetites. That this 
should be so, appears melancholy to the 
Sadducean mind, and serves as a warning 
to the true disciple against any, the slight- 
est, dereliction from the rule of not trou- 
bling yourself about anything ; but still, that 
it is so, is a fact which there is no use in 
disputing. 

Benet we tread at once on dangerous 

und when we endeavour to decry phi- 
anthropists-on the ground of their neglect- 
ing their home duties for matters with 
which they have no direct concern. More- 
over, we lay ourselves open to a very awk- 
ward retort. As long as we content our- 
selves with doing nothing we are safe; but 
the moment we begin to criticise others for 
doing what they do unwisely, we suggest a 
question very inconvenient to answer. Sup- 
posing anybody were to say, “ Gentlemen 
of the Sadducean persuasion, when you 
have done criticising others, will you kindly 
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tell us what you have ever done, what you 
propose doing, yourselves?” I am afraid 
we should find the query awkward to an- 
swer. After all, between ourselves, have 
we, the revilers of reformers, the critics of 
hilanthropists, the enemies of zealots, ever 
ies anything worth mentioning ? 
the days of the foundation of Christianity, 
is it not a fact, that every great reform 
and improvement and amelioration in the 
condition of the civilized world has been 
set on foot in the first instance by men 
guilty of the folly of caring more for others 
than they did for themselves? It is true 
that, after the heatof the struggle was over, 
we have generally contrived to step in at 
the eleventh hour, and, shrewder than the 
men in the parable, take not only our por- 
tion, but the whole of the wages for the 
day’s labour. In so doing, we have done 
wisely ; but we should be wise also to enjoy 
our reward in silence, without boasting of 
our services. 

Thus, as a matter of fact, we denuncia- 
tors of Cant occupy an untenable position 
when: we try to distinguish between wise 
and unwise philanthropists. The reputed 
author of Junius once advised a young poli- 
tician never to praise anybody except in 
odium tertii; and so, when we praise the 
sage and discreet benefactor of his species, 
our object is to pour scorn by comparison 
on the vast majority of the philanthropic 
world. But our endeavour is not success- 
ful. After all, the men whom we contemn 
have been engaged in every great work of 
social, political, or moral reform, which the 
world has known. If life is on the whole 
happier amongst us than it used to be, if 
there is less misery, less want, less igno- 
rance, and less brutality amongst us than 
there was in the days of our fathers, all this 
is due in nosmall measure to the Clarksons, 
the Howards, the Frys, the Wilberforces, 
the Buxtons, the Gurneys, the Shaftes- 
burys, and all the long list of Exeter Hall 
worthies, whom in their own day — that 
is, in the day when their work had to be 
accomplished — our fraternity held up to 
ridicule as fanatics or hypocrites. 

Against this muster-roll of names which 
the world— whose decrees, as prudent 
Sadducees, we reverence — has now agreed 
to honour, this list of great achievements 
which mankind has declared worthy, of 

raise, what in the name of common sense 
ave we got toshow? Not only have we 
never done anything to make mankind bet- 
ter, or wiser, or happier, but we do not 
even dream of doing it in future. You 
have only to read through our papers to see 
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that we are perfectly well contented to 
leave things as they are. We don’t believe 
in a good time coming; and on the whole 
we incline to the belief that if it did come 
it would be rather a nuisance than other- 
wise. We have no wish for reform or 
change of any kind. That there always 
will be poverty, that people are never likely 
to grow much better, that the bulk of man- 
kind will always remain ignorant and in- 
capable of self-government, that things will 
continue to go on much as they are, and 
that there is no good in trying to alter 
them, are the cheering and oe 
tenets on which our writers expatiate wit 

such extreme self-complacency. Now such 
a profession of faith, however gratifying to 
ourselves, can never be satisfactory to the 





non-Sadducean world. Taking into account 
our tastes, and predilections, and views of 
life, no conceivable condition of human 
existence could well be much better for us 
than the one we now enjoy. But the vast 
majority of mankind, who have not equal 
reason to be satisfied with things as they 
are, will certainly not appreciate the merits 
of our teaching. 

Moreover, this whole outcry against Cant 
seems to me entirely antagonistic to the 
true spirit of our order. It is our mission 
to be Iconoclasts, not to be founders of new 
faiths. And, superstition for superstition, 
I am not sure I do not prefer Cant to Count- 
er-cant. There is something so ineffably 
silly about all our fashionable outcry against 
humanitarianism and philanthropy. “Prac. 
tical experience of the world has shown us, 
as it has shown any one who has sense 
enough to use his powers of observatipn, 
that actual hypocrisy is one of the rarest of 
vices. Nobody, at any rate, is a hypocrite 
without strong personal motives; and no} 
man, who is not a fool, can suggest any mo- 
tive whick induces the philanthropists we 
deride to play the part of Tartuffe. It is’ 
not a pleasant thing to amongst the | 
poor and wretched. To labour amongst 


a sick man was actually a 





savages; to try and set wrong right; to 
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rotest against abuses; to orm any one 
af the hota’ duties me by men 
addicted to philanthropy is not an agreea- 
ble occupation. To a. | by on the other 
side is always infinitely more agreeable than 
to help a man who has fallen amongst 
thieves, at the risk of being attacked by 
robbers, with the certainty of having to 
stain your hands with blood, and with the 
possibility of having the object of your 
charity thrown upon your care afterwards. 
It is, Euaees more agreeable, and there- 
fore we of the Sadducean creed, consistent- 
ly with our principles, invariably adopt the 

art of the Levite, not of the Samaritan. 

ut to say that the Samaritan simply per- 
formed his action in the vain hope of ex- 
citing our admiration, or because his mind 
was so constituted that the duty of tending 
eee to him, 
or because, more likely still, he hoped to 
et paid for the job, is downright folly. 
ua cuigue voluptas, as one of our great 
poets wrote; and if other men find a pleas- 
ure we do not in doing their duty to their 
neighbour, why should we grudge them the 
enjoyment ? 

This word of caution is surely needed at 
the present day. Let us, my brethren, be 
satisfied with looking on from afar :.if oth- 
ers like to labour in the heat of the day, 
why should we jeer at their struggles? 
Either it will avail them nothing, or it will 
lead to their ultimate reward. In the first 
place, what is the good of railing? in the 
second, will it not be better for us to feel 
that if we left the good work undone our- 
selves, we yet did not attempt to discourage 
the accomplishment of the work? There 
is something of both Democritus and Hera- 
clites about the true Sadducee. We never 
quite know whether to laugh at all the 
world, ourselves included, or to weep over 
both. It is our misfortune, perhaps, if we 
cannot be foremost in the battle of life; it 
is our fault, if we laugh at those who fight, 
while we sit idle in the market-place. . 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


PARADISE. 


GLENROSSIE was Paradise. For many 
and many a day after Gertrude had crossed 
the threshold of that stately castle, she firm- 
ly believed that no other home so perfect 
had ever opened upon bridal eyes. The ex- 
traordinary beauty of that wild scenery ; 
blue lake, brown mountain, and wild foam- 
ing stream ending in abrupt waterfalls; 
the stately growth of the incense-breathing 
old pine trees; the ceaseless change of 
prospect from different mountain paths; the 
ae welcome of the old tenantry to “the 
ady” of their long absent master; the de- 
licious power of helping; of visiting the 
poor, and blind, and my and bedridden, 
and being able to alter their degrees of suf- 
fering, and act as an inferior Providence in 
favour of those obscure and uncared-for des- 
tinies ; with the sunshine of love and approv- 
al over all she said, did, or planned, from 
the enamoured Sir Douglas ; — left nothing 
to desire of happiness in Gertrude’s heart. 

And then, very slowly, very quietly, very 
unexpectedly, and yet very clearly, she 
awoke to the perception that in her Para- 
dise there was a snake. Not a great mag- 
nificent satanic snake. -Not a serpent .with 
a cherub’s head, as in the old pictures; 
coiling round the smooth stemmed trees, 
glittering and rippling with a_river-like 
movement in its gliding body and varnished 
skin. Not a python of strange majesty | 
* and power, disputing the sense of Heaven’s 
clear revelations, undermining the author- 
ity of its ordinances, by words of seeming 
wisdom, —voluble and sweet as those dim 
oracles which the priesthood of Apollo 
sent through metal tubes to make the 
heathen altars seem divine. Nt a crea- 
ture that awed and yet fascinated, whose 
presence was a mystery, and its counsel al- 
most a scornful command ; but a little slid- 
ing, slithering, mean, small, snake : a “ snake 
in the grass: ’ a snake whose tiny bite the 
heel might almost carelessly spurn when it 
seemed to pursue, and whose power to 
wound might be doubted and smiled over | 
till the miracle of death byi.s venom were 
irrevocably proved. A snake that looked 
like a harmless eft. Nothing but the instine- 
tive repulsion which exists in certain uatures 
to reptiles, even when unseen. their pres- 
ence being discoverable to the inner soul of 
feeling, though not to the outward sense, 
could have inspired Gertrude with the 
aversion she gradually felt for Sir Douglas's 
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Alice had not offended the bride; on the 
contrary she flattered her; she obviously 
endeavoured to please, to wind round her, 
to become necessary to her. She went be- 
yond the mere yielding up gracefully the 
small ry oe authority which for many 
years she had seemed to exercise, from be- 
ing “ the only one of the family resident at 
the Castle.” She was not satisfied with 
dropping to the condition of friend and 
equal; she rather assumed that of poor re- 
lation and humble companion. She chose 
toleration, and repudiated welcome. As to 
the near connexion between herself and 
Sir Douglas, she always alluded to it in a 
humble, half-mournful, apologetic manner, 
as if it were a fault, but not her fault; and 
yet a fault for which she was willing to make 
amends to the extent of her feeble powers. 
She behaved towards him as towards one 
who was to be admired, reverenced, won- 
dered at;— but to love him would be tak- 
ing too great a liberty. Still, in her own 
subservient way she contrived to impress 
him with a notion of humble worship: and 
she lost no opportunity of increasing that 
impression: even while she deprecated all 
evidences of its ruling spirit in her mind. 

The very first evening they were all 
seated at the oaken table, where books, and 
flowers, and carpet-work lay in crowded 
companionship, she softly gathered together, 
with a little trembling sigh, a sort of select 
harvest from among the books, saying, with 
the slow Highland drawl peculiar to some 
Scotch voices, “I should have moved these 
before ; for I count them as my — Own ; 
but they have lain here so long! Of course 
I know nothing of military matters, even 
now; but I have made quite a collection of 
books, about armour, and about forces in 
different countries, and fortifications of 
various kinds — and histories of battles! I 
have a pedlar’s pack of them: Gustavus of 
Sweden, with no end of plates; and I have 
even got, — you will laugh, —I have even 
got a great big volume called the ‘ Tactics 
of Elian; ’ showing all the modes of dis- 
posing armies in the Greek and Roman 


| days.” 


“The Tactics of Elian! What upon 
earth were they ?” said Gertrude, laughing. 

“ Well, I cannot explain it better than I 
have done in my simple way. The book 
shows how they led armies into the field, 
and how they placed their troops. I have 
been so accustomed to think of a soldier's 
life in all ways” (and here she looked de- 
precatingly towards Sir Douglas), ‘that 
no book about it seemed dull to me, and I 
found very curious things. Such cruel 
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things! Think of instructions how to take 
a fort in two several ways; one way if you 
are obliged toconsider the lives of your 
men (how many of them are killed, ip fact) ; 
and another way if you ‘can afford to ex- 

nd men ;’ yes, that 1s the exact expression ; 

remember it; it shocked me to think of 
the calculation. A cruel life, but a brave 
life,” and again she looked at her half-bro- 
ther, who was smiling with an amused ,ex- 
pression, as she slowly delivered her little 
oration. 

“ And have you studied these military 
grammars, so that you could undertake these 
tasks?” 

“Yes, I think I could take a fort,” she 
answered, in a grave deliberate unconscious 
manner. 

“ And a bridge ? ” 

“ Yes —a bri And I could construct 
a pontoon, — and move troops across the 
=. (Which she pronounced mair- 
shes. 

“‘ What a pity you were not born a gener- 
ation earlier, Alice, and that your abilities 
were not employed in the disastrous retreat 
from Walcheren !” 

“Well, I just forbode that you would 
laugh at me,” she said, with the same placid 
drawl; “and so I do not mind, and I'll 
carry away my books, and put them in the 
shelves of the Tower room. I’ve never 
changed my room, you know: perhaps I 
should change it now? If Lady Ross thinks 
— when she goes over the castle” — and 
here she made one of her faces of humble 
deprecating inquiry, and paused. 

“Oh! dear no,” said Gertrude, eagerly: 
and “Oh! no, no,’’ broke in Sir Douglas 
with equal warmth. “ You've lived there 
all your life; I should be sorry indeed, if 
now, ”"— 

“AndJ should be sorry,” said Gertrude, 
with a kindly smile, “that my coming 
should: have such a diengreentle result. 
T hope, unless the day should come when 
you would leave us and the Tower room, for 
some very pleasant reason, that it will be 
home, as it has always been.” 

A glance, sharper than at all agreed with 
the drawling quiet voice, shot from Alice’s 
grey eyes; a glance of doubtful inquiry; 
and then she demurely replied : — 

“It is not very probable, after so many 
years, that I should have the reason for 
ay which you think so pleasant, Lady 

Oss. ” 


_ The bride was young and quick of feel- 
ing, and she looked down and blushed very 
red; for she did not know how to get over 
her little difficulty. She knew that when she 
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spoke, with her sweet cordial smile, of 
some “very pleasant reason” for leaving, 
she meant, if Alice went away to be mar- 
ried, and she comprehended that her new 
sister-in-law had doubted whether she 
meant this speech in all sincerity; since 
Alice was certainly what, in common par- 
lance, is called even when the party still re- 
tains claims to personal attraction, “ an old 
maid.” 

Alice did retain claims to personal at- 
traction: her well-shaped heuiead though 
its banded hair was of that disagreeable 
dry drab colour, which had not yet the ad- 
vantage of our modern fashion of being dyed 
of a golden red, — surmounted a long slen- 
der white throat; and a figure which, if 
somewhat too spare for artistic notions of 
beauty, was, as her maid expressed it, “ jim 
and genteel.” She moved (as she spoke 
with slow precision; and not without some 
degree of grace. The only positively dis- 
agreeable thing about her, was a certain 
watchfulness, which disturbed and fasci- 
nated you. Do what you would, Alice’s 
eyes were on you. You felt them fixed on 
your shoulder ; your forehead; the back of 
your head; your hands; your feet; the 
sheet of paper on which you were writing 
a letter; the title and outside cover of the 
book you were reading; the harmless list 
you were making out of your day’s shop- 
ping; the anxious calculation of your year’s 
income; and the little vague sketch you 
scribbled while your mind was occupied 
about other things. I have spoken of her 
as the snake in this Paradise; but there 
was something essentially feline also in her 
whole manner ; and indeed the cat is, among 
animals, what the snake is among a 
lower order of creatures. The noiseless, 
cautious, circuitous mode in which she made 
her way across a room was cat-like; the 
dazed quiet of her eyes on common occa- 
sions, had the expression of a cat sitting in 
the sun; and the startling illumination of 
watchful attention in them at other times, 
re-called to our fancy the same creature 
catching sight of its prey. Even the low 
purring, and rubbing of pussy’s soft fur 
against your side, seemed to find its analogy, 
in her slow soft words of flattery; and the 
gentle approach which neither required nor 
even accepted any returning caress, resem- 
bled the gliding to and fro, on some familiar 
hearth, of that unloving little domestic an- 
imal, whose cry is alien and weird to our 
ears, and its shape like a diminished tiger. 

Above all in her gravity and changeless- 
ness, she was cat-like. 





The dog (our other household inmate,) has 
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his variety of moods like his master. He is 
joyous, eager, sulky, angry, restless, con- 
scious of our love or displeasure ; capable of 
correction, able to learn; has his own pre- 
ferences too; welcoming some of the habit- 
ual visitors to his master’s house, growling 


at ‘others, he only knows why. He loves 
the children of the houge; he submits to 
have baby’s awkward helpless fat fingers 
thrust in his eye, without resentment. He 
rbmps with the boys, and with his own spe- 
cies, affecting the fiercest onslaughts, and 
mumbling with a mouth like velvet, when 
the mimic war leaves him victor in the play ! 
He is a creature made up of variety. But 
acat is always the same. Equally on her 
ard with friend and foe — stealthy, in- 
ifferent, unsympathizing—as willing to 
aw the babe in its cradle as the rat in 
the barn; and gliding away to attend to 
her own private interests, let what will be the 
event of the hour in the household circle of 
which she forms part. She is a daily mys- 
tery, and anightly annoyance. In the midst 
of our tame city-life she is fera natura. We 
advertise our dogs as “ Lost, or stolen,” but 
we say of our cat that she is “ gone away.” 

Even in going away she consults her own 
convenience ; she does not stay, like the 
dog, because she is ours, and because we 
are there, but only so long as she is com- 
fortable. 

Alice Ross was “comfortable” at Glen- 
rossie, and she wished to stay. She saw 
with curiosity and attention the conscious 
blush of the young wife, when she had al- 
luded to the chance of her leaving the cas- 
tle for a “pleasant reason.” She herself 
was not the least embarrassed; she was 
merely watchful. She was guessing at her 
new relative’s disposition. She finished 
reaping her little harvest of books, and 
said her maid would fetch them. 

“ And when they are sorted, Lady Ross, 
and all on the shelves, you'll may be look in 
to my lonely den, in the Tower room, and 
have a gay good laugh at the fittings there ; 
for the walls will match the books for sol- 
diering. There are prints of most of the 
notable heroes of modern wars, and there’s 
one, the best of all, that I spent a golden 
piece or two getting framed, and I'll leave 
you to guess who that will be.” 

And the upward glance and grave smile 
were again directed to her tall half-brother, 
who had risen from his seat and was turning 
over the leaves of one of the “military 
grammars” with some interest. He was 
rather touched too at the mention of the 
“lonely den,” and he gave a little friendly 
tap to the pale cheeks of his half-sister, say- 
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ing gaily, “ Well, this hero will come and 
see your other heroes to-morrow, and so 
will Gertrude.” 

The little tap on the cheek was more or 
less pleasant to Alice; but it woke no dim- 
pling smile, or tender answering look. 

“T would like very much to show them 
all to, Lady Ross,” she said, quietly. 

For one wavering moment Gertrude 
seemed about to ~~ 4 She too was touch- 
ed at the solitary promnse of life in the 
“Jonely den;” she thought of saying some- 

ing kind to her new sister-in-law. 

“ Call me Gertrude ; donot call me Lady 
Ross,” was the sentence that rose to her 
young lips, But there was a brief space 
of chill silence, no one could say why; and 
the words remained unspoken. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ALICE ROSS. 


ALIcE was the first to break that silence. 
“ And how did you leave Kenneth?” she 
said; “and when will he be coming to Tor- 
rieburn? His feckless mother’s been in 
great distress about him, by what I hear.” 

“Kenneth’s better,” shortly answered 
Sir Douglas, as he bent again over a book 
of military plans: and his handsome brow 
visibly clouded over. 

The illuminated pussy-cat eyes had di- 
amonds in them for a second or two, as 
Alice listened, and looked first at Sir Doug- 
las and then at Gertrude, who had followed 
up her husband’s assurance with the words,— 

“Oh! yes, better; so much better; quite 
well; only not strong yet.” 


The words were nothing; only the man-' 


ner, the hurried embarrassed manner, and 
the blush, another blush, deeper than the 
one which had betrayed her consciousness 
that Alice doubted over “ the pleasant rea- 
son ” speech. 

What had happened ? 

Had Kenneth done something extremely 
wrong and disgraceful? something the 
whole family were to be ashamed of, and 
shamed by, as soon as it was known ? 

Alice thought that quite possible. She 
knew a great deal of hard gossip about her 
young nephew, though she had steadily re- 
fused to have anything to do with his mother, 
or to visit her or admit her tothe “ lonely 
den.” 

That tabooed female might call herself 
“Mrs. Ross Heaton of Torrieburn,” or by 
any other name she pleased, now she was 
again married “more decently,” but to 
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Miss Alice Ross she remained, and was des- 
— remain for ever “Maggie of the 

Certainly her son Kenneth was like- 
ly to have done something di aoeful 

Or had he merely done something so out- 
rageously extravagant that his uncle had 
quarrelled with him? Involved himself past 
retrieval? ruined himself, in fact, at the 
very outset of his career ? 

Alice resalved to go the very next day 
and make a visit far over the hills, and 
“ ayont the Falls,” to that Dowager Count- 
ess of Clochnaben, who in the opening 


pages of this history was already a Dowa- 
ger Countess, —— a young widow, and 


mother to the sickly Earl of Clochnaben 
and to Lorimer Boyd. 

The sickly Earl was still sickly, and still 
alive ; and to say truth Alice Ross had wast- 
ed many a year in endeavouring so to com- 
pass her ends, that she might become head- 


nurse in that establishment by marrying the: 


invalid. But the Dowager-widow was too 
wary for such a plan to suceeed ; and, with- 
out absolutely “ cutting” Miss Ross at any 
period of their long acquaintance, she so 
woe J held her aloof when her intentions 

ecame visible, and so continually frustrated 
the cleverest little plots, that Alice became 
weary of the struggle and patient perforce. 

The Dowager was now a very old wo- 
man ; the Earl not a bit nearer ‘death ap- 
parently than in his weakly adolescence ; 
and the two women continued friends, 
though the elder had well-founded suspi- 
cions that the younger cherished an idea of 
succeeding by inheritance to the coveted 
post, and so ingratiate herself with Lord 
Clochnaben that he would need her when 
his mother came to die — and needing her, 
would marry her then. 

If it had ever occurred to the Earl of 
Clochnaben that he would be made more 
comfortable by having a wife, and that wife 
Miss Ross, he certainly would have proposed, 
for he thought of nothing but his own com- 

‘fort. But it did not occur to him. He did 
not want to be beloved, he wanted to be at- 
tended to; and he had already all the atten- 
tion he could desire: he did not want to be 
amused ; he was not amusable. He wanted 
his three draughts a day out for him, 
and his pills brought to him at night. All 
which had been done, and continued to be 
done, by his mother’s maid, from his boy- 
heod to the present hour. 

And so the years rolled on! “ While 
there is life there is hope,” and Alice was 
of a persevering nature. She paid her pa- 
tient visits to the dull old house and its in- 
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mates, and sat at home the days that the 
Dowager had intimated that “if it was 
fine” she would drive to Glenrossie ; she 
walked by the side of Lord Clochnaben’s 

rden-chair, and she played cards with 
m on week days; on heard texts ex- 
pounded, with long wandering “ discourses” 
and longer wandering prayers, from Lady 
Olochnaben’> favourite ‘“ meenister” on 
Sundays. It was a curiously dull life, 
but it suited Alice. Her mother’s few 
friends had formerly sent for her occasional- 
ly for gaieties in Edinburgh, Perth hunts, 
and county balls; and she had partaken of 
these moderate pleasures in her own tran- 
quil and reserved manner ; neither feeling 
nor expressing any particular gratitude to 
those who had invited her; never showing 
the least glimmer of desire to stay a day 
beyond the time first appointed ; nor knit- 
ting intimacies, and promising that eager 
correspondence which girls so. frequently 
indulge in, with any of her own sex and 
age, whom she might fall in with on these 
occasions. 

People got rather tired of inviting Alice 
Ross ; and the summonses to assist at gaie- 
ties became few and far between. She was 
not one of your “useful” young ladies. 
She never played quadrilles or waltzes for 
a stand-up impromptu dance in a gay party 
of bright juniors; gracefully shelving her- 
self as an elderly and fading virgin. She 
knitted no warm slippers for gouty old gen- 
tlemen or chilly dowagers. Her care was 
confined to keeping her own little toes 
warm. She never “sat back” in anybody’s 
carriage in her life. She always “declined 
to drive” on such occasions — lamenting, 
with a grave smile, that she was not “as 
robust as some folk,” to whom it was indif- 
ferent which side they occupied in a ba- 
rouche’ She never pronounced the 
ble sentence, “Oh! but let me fetch it; I 
am just poing up stairs,” to some lady ob- 
livious of her work-box or carpet canvass. 
Of the three conjugations, active, passive, 
and neuter, she understood only the two 
latter ! 

In the ny ype decline of the little popu- 
larity she had once enjoyed, she showed 
neither resentment nor regret. It seemed 
all one to her whether she were invited or 
left out: whether her mother’s old friends 
died off, or forgot her; or, from any over- 
whelming grief, were unable, as formerly, 
to send for her to form part of their home 
circle. She had a most discouraging way 
of receiving news of such persons, replying 
to her interlocutors by the two monosyl 
bles of “ Yes,” and “ Oh,’ the “ Yes ” being 
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assent, not an exclamation. As thus: 
“You have heard, dear Miss Ross, of 
your semi Dalrymple’s misfortune ?” 
“ 0.” 


“ Well, he was persuaded to enter into 
that speculation of Indian railways lately 
planned, so Lady Miller told me.” 

“Yes?” 

“ And he is completely ruined! His eld- 
est girl is going out as a governess.” 

“ Oh.” 

“Lady Miller told. me, too, the horrid 
story of the death of Mrs. Fraser’s two lit- 
tle girls, by burning, long ago, you know, 
when Clochnaben was a boy.” 

“Yes?” 

“There was a Christmas party in the 
house, and the nurses went down to see the 
company, leaving 4 candle near the little 
beds, and the curtains caught fire in the 
draught of the door, which had been left 
ajar; and the poor children’s cries weren't 
heard because of the music down stairs, and 
when found they were quite dead —- suffo- 
cated.” 

“ Oh.” 

Let it not be supposed, however, from 
this undemonstrative style of conversation, 
that Alice Ross was in very truth indiffer- 
ent to the course of events. In all that 
touched herself she was keen, far-sighted, 
and long-remembering. She never forgot 
an injury. She never omitted an opportu- 


~. 

er cat-like resemblance extended to 
the order and method of her every-day life. 
In the open daylight of social intercourse, 
she was tranquil and unobtrusive, or purr- 
ing and courteous; but in the darkness of 
solitary hours—in the lone den —her 


mind prowled and capered, and took its | b 





light leaps in pursuit of prey. There the 
dazed eyes resumed their brilliant watch- | 
fulness, and gleamed over the gloom of her | 
destiny. There the many calculations for | 
small and great ends were methodically ar- | 
ranged, and plans laid for beseiging, under- | 
mining, and beleaguering, such as find no | 
sn in military books. The tactics of 

lian were nothing in comparison with the 
tactics of Alice. 

Not that she was always successful. | 
There is such a thing as being too cautious, | 
too calculating; in common parlance, “ too 
clever by half.” 

_ Those who have settled and secret mo- 
tives for-all that they say and do, are apt 
to ascribe the same amount of motive to 
others ; and to found their strategy upon a 
state of things which does not exist. homs- 
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times therefore she over-reached herself, 
and was deroutée by the very simplicity of 
those with whom she had to deal. e 
ground she had to march over at such times, 
afforded no cover for sharp shooting or am- 
buscade. . 

Still she studied unremittingly ; and en- 
deavoured to master the peculiarities and 
varieties of character, very different from 
her own. Her half-brother had been one 
of her earliest studies. Almost as soon as 
she could think at all, she thought about 
him. That shy, impressionable, passionate, 
generous nature seemed revealed to her 
understanding, though in matters of feeling 
they had no Tok in common. She had a 
great opinion of his power to charm, though 
she scarcely knew why. For a great num- 
ber of years she had continually expected 
him to marry; then came a phase of time 
when she entirely rid her mind of any such 
disagreeable expectation, and then, as life 
faded away, and the “ pleasant reason ” for 
leaving her own lonely den did not occur, 
she grew to hope such an event was out of 
the question! She had “kept house” for 
Sir Douglas during his intervals of home 
residence. Now ail that was over. There 
sat the sunny-haired, dove-eyed contrast to 
herself, enthroned and idolized. 

Alice did not like it. 


CHAPTER XX. 
LADY CLOCHNABEN. 


THE morning after her display of military 
books, she rose early, and, putting on her 
short, well-fitting riding habit, she rode her 
Highland pony across the hills to Clochna- 

en. 


As it was no part of Alice’s tactics to be 

frank, she did not begin with the real pur- 
ose of her visit, namely, to discover anythi 

orimer Boyd might have written about 
Kenneth; but affected to have made her 
early expedition in order to inform her dear 
Lady Clochnaben that the bride was now 
arrived and settled at Glenrossie. 

She drawled forth this news, and the im- 
pression made on her by the bride, slowly 


_and quietly, without apparent eagerness or 


interest. The Countess of Clochnaben was 
standing with her hands behind her, super- 
intending the planting of some trees, when 
Alice alighted from her pony. She was se 
tall, and stood so tol, that you might 


think she herself had been planted in the 
ground ; and so yee ond well planted, that 
to uproot her. She 


no storm would avai 
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had been in youth what is termed a “ fine 
woman;” very stately; but the worst of 
immeasurably stately women is, that, in old 
age, they are apt to become gaunt. The 
untess of Clochnaben had become gaunt. 
She was also very severe in at ny of 
others; gaunt in mind as well as She 
kept very early hours. The iron vibration 
of the rusty old clock in the courtyard ve 
seldom had the advantage of her in getting 
the hours of six in summer and seven in 
winter struck fairly through, before her 
stern tread was heard on the outer staircase. 
These morning hours being often chill, and 
the gusty mountain-gaps full of what Shaks- 
peare calls “an eager and a nipping air,” 
she habitually wore over her cap, as a shield 
ainst rheumatic headache, a small quilted 
black silk bonnet; and when she headed 
her breakfast-table, what with this peculiar- 
ity of costume, the rigid and erect carriage 
of her tall body, and the prepared severity 
of her mouth, she looked like a venerable 
judge about to pass sentence on a criminal. 
And, indeed, she was continually passing 
sentence on criminals. Most of her neigh- 
bours and connexions were criminals in her 
eyes; and she spent her time in reviewing 
their conduct with much asperity. The late 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland told a friend 
that with respect to females brought before 
him for crime, he was “generally inclined 
to believe in their guilt.” Whether he held 
the strict opinion of the Roman Cesar, that 
it was a fauit in a woman even to be accused 
or suspected, he did not explain. Neither 
did Lady Clochnaben explain the grounds 
of her decisions; but it is eertain that she 
generally concluded on the guilt of all fe- 
males (and most males) whom she summoned 
for judgment into the Court Session held in 
her own mind. 

She was wont to say grimly, in speaking 
of any plan proposed to her by persons she 
thought incompetent, “I give it my deter- 
mined opposition,” — and it was on these 
occasions that her factor — nominally (very 
nominally), “factor to the Earl of Cloch- 
naben ” — used to observe that she .was “ an 
awfu’ woman to contravene.” She herself 
bore out the factor’s assertion. She never 
made use of that common phrase, “ That is 
my opinion.” . She ron § the opinion of 
others; mowed it down with an absolute 
reversal; and after setting her thin lips 
with a sort of preface of negation, said, in 
a hard distinct voice, “ That’s my dictum.” 
All her opinions were “dictums,”jand all 
her “‘dictums ” were laws. 

She was, as I have already observed, very 
severe on her neighbours. She said she had 
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an “abhorrence” of sin, and no doubt she 
had; and she pronounced two “ dictums,” 
or dictas, that greatly troubled Kenneth’s 
tutor step-father, who was inclined to be lib- 
eral in these matters. The first of these 
was, “Don’t talk to me of temptation; 
temptations are just simply the sauce the 
devil serves up fools with.” And the sec- 


ry | ond, “ God’s mercy is a great encourage- 


ment to obstinate offenders.” 

Indeed, offenders of all kinds, obstinate 
or repentant, found no favour in her eyes. 
Heaven might pardom them but Lady 
Clochnaben could not. 

She had a sort of gleam of indulgence for 
the invalided Clochnaben. He was not “a 
sinner,” but a “ poor creature.” She was 
not exactly fond of him ; because, as the 
same shrewd factor who considered her an 
awfu’ woman to contravene observed — 
“ There were two words which were not to be 
found in her leddysihp’s vocabulary ; ‘ fond,’ 
and ‘ give.’” She was both fierce and parsi- 
monious. But what little milk of human 
kindness there was in her rugged nature, 
and what narrow notions of sacrifice either 
of her own time or personal comfort, existed 
there, — existed for the behoof and benefit 
of Clochnaben. Once, indeed, she had been | 
betrayed into a burst of something almost 
like maternal tenderness.) When Mrs. 
Fraser’s two little girls were burnt, Clochna- 
ben (a very timid helpless lad) had fled 
from the scene, and, for a brief space, it was 
thought he too might have perished. He 
was found, however, crouched in the gar- 
den, and brought back to the house. en 
his mother beheld him safe and unsinged, in 
the gladness of her surprise she -caught him 
to her breast with a hearty embrace. But 
immediately afterwards, recollecting the 
needless terror and ene 4 she had endured 
on his account, she thrust him from her with 
one vigorous hand, just far enough to ad- 
minister with the other a remarkably well- 
directed pugilistic blow in the pit of the 
stomach ; exclaiming, ‘ That will teach you 
not to trifle with my feelings another time.” 
She did not permit any of her feelings to be 
trifled with. She had watched Alice Ross’s 
attempt to marry him with more displeasure 
than ieen. She did not choose that he should 
marry. She gave all such schemes “ her 
determined opposition.” She always looked 
beyond the frail life of her eldest son to 
Lorimer Boyd. Lorimer was to marry. 
Clochnaben was to die single. She looked 
upon him as a sort of locum tenens, and tem- 
porary representative of the family, the fu- 
ture fortunes of which were to be in the 
hands of his brother, after he should be 
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uietly reposing in the family vault. She 
a poo np of athe ‘ She had 
the poems which he published as a young col- 
legian bound in scarlet morocco and laid 
conspicuously on the table in the great sit- 
ting-room,— a room hung round with the 
hard aits of his ancestors; and boasted 
a good deal of his abilities to her few inti- 
mate friends. 

She had often boasted of her son Lorimer 
to Alice Ross; and now, when that astute 
little personage in the grey riding-habit had 
made her announcement of the arrival of 
young Lady Ross, an impatient sigh, and a 
“ glowering” look told at once that neither 
the bride nor the subject was particularly 
welcome. 

In truth, if Lady Clochnaben could have 
given this marriage her “determined oppo- 
sition,” she would have done so with quite as 
much vigour as the reader of the tactics of 
Elian. Her woman’s instinct told her, hard 
woman though she was, that Lorimer Boyd 
had taken an interest in Gertrude Skifton 
beyond what he chose to admit. It was not 
for nothing, she thought that after mention- 
ing the Skiftons in every letter he wrote, 

uoting them, praising them, delighting in 

em,— ne suddenly “ Kept silence even from 
good words,” and after once or twice men- 
tioning in a gloomy and constrained way the 
parties they were making with Sir Douglas 
and Kenneth at Naples, ceased altogether 
to comment on their existence. 

Lady Clochnaben was of opinion that 
Lorimer “had thought of the girl for him- 
self;” and though she probably would have 
considered such a match, — in spite of Ger- 
trude’s fortune and good connexion on her 
mother’s side, — not nearly good enough 
for the condescension of her consent, — 
still she resented the chance being taken 
out of her power, and her favorite son 
being, as she shrewdly suspected, wounded 
and disappointed. 

They were cousins, too, by a sort of dis- 
tant Seotch cousinhood, the Clochnabens 
and Lady Charlotte Skifton: and, though 
they repudiated all knowledge of the Skif- 
ton element in the family, they considered 
Lady Charlotte to be bound to them by 
that inextricable tie. 

Lady Clochnaben had no motive for re- 
serve, and she abused the young Lady Ross 
in round set terms; though she did not 
know her. She sneered a good deal at Sir 
Douglas. She hoped the marriage might 
turn out well, but that sort of marriage 
very seldom succeeded. She condescended 
to say she would come over to the castle, 
“though the bride little deserved sueh at- 
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tention,” and that Clochnaben would come 
also: that was . 

Then she en on a branch of the 
subject most eagerly listened to by Alice: 
the gossip that had percolated through vari- 
ous channels cting Kenneth’s admira- 
tion for Gertrude, and how his uncle had 
cut him out; and what a worthless sinner 
Kenneth was. Andold Lady Clochnaben 
gave a jocose little shake to the black quilt- 
ed bonnet, with a grotesque attempt at 
gaiety, for she thought it a good joke that 
Kenneth should be ousted and outwitted, 
though she thought it no joke at all that her 
son Lorimer should lose Ais chance of win- 
ning the same prize. 

"And all being said that could be said in 
croaking dispraise of the new-married cou- 
ple, the black-capped judge proceeded to 
the trial of another cause; with which in- 
deed Sir Douglas was also more or less 
connected: the said cause being the con- 
duct of the Episcopalian clergyman on the 
estate of Glenrossie; who was actually en- 
deavoring “ most improperly,” as the irate 
Dowager expressed it, to get a disused 
burying-ground consecrated for burials in 
his own parish. 

Now the small Episcopal Church and its 
interests had been confided by Sir Douglas 
to Savile Heaton, the tutor who had mar- 
ried Maggie, on that gentleman’s own peti- 
tion, and it was hardly possible to imagine a 
greater complication than the state of mat- 
ters induced by this arrangement. Scanty 
as the population was, there was a Free 
Kirk, a Scotch Established Church, and the 
somewhat decorated little temple of worship 
over which Mr. Savile Heaton presided ; 
the Episcopalian Church, on which he spent 
the very slender funds he could command 
of his own; in which he preached rather 
elaborate sermons; and for which he had 
trained a little band of singers, aecom- 
panied -by a small organ. 

The amount of fierce quarrelling among 
the differing Christians of these three church- 
es; the frenzy of scorn; the sly back 
biting ; the consigning of each other’s souls 
to eternal and unavordable perdition ; the 
losing sigkt of alithe reality and purposes 
of prayer in the rabid disputes of how pray- 
er should be offered up, — was a spectacle 
for men and angels! 

Maggie held with her husband ; though 
she yawned all through the sermon, and 
frequently came to afternoon church in & 
state of drowsy tipsiness. 

Her father, the old miller, went to the 
Free Kirk, her mother to the Established, 
“as a decent body ought;” and they 
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agreed in little except in being generally 
“fou” on a Sunday evening. 

‘Lady Clochnaben was Presbyterian ; and 
so was Miss Alice Ross: and both these 
ladies belonged also to that wide-spread and 
influential sect, the Pharisees. ey were 
continully thanking God that they were 
better than their neighbours; and lost in 
contemplation of the motes in their broth- 
er’s eye. 

On the morning that Alice had chosen to 
ride over to the pin grey house on the 
misty hills, Lady Clochnaben had received 
a letter from Lorimer, which extremely 
displeased her: a letter in answer to one of 
her own in which she expresséd her inten- 
tidn to give her “ most determined oppo- 
sion” to schemes of the sort set on foot in 
the neighbouring parish by Mr. Heaton, and 
requested Lorimer to remonstrate with Sir 
— Ross respecting the conduct of that 
gentleman. She called her son’s attention 
to a report of proceedings elsewhere, re- 
specting the consecration of a ecemetry, 
sending it thickly interspersed at its impres- 
sive passages with dashes from her firm 
hatid in rigorous lines of ink. Such senten- 
ces as > following met with her especial 

al:— 

“ This was a Presbyterian country, where 
the consecration of burying grounds was not 
ottly considered a thing of no use, but was 
condemned as superstitious and allied to 
Popery : consecration of the sold portions 
of the cemetery was an insult ‘to the pro- 
prietors of the ground. Churchyards and 
chutehes, and many other places were conse- 
crated many hundred years ago; but the 
Reformation swept these consecrations away, 
the will of the nation reduced them to nonen- 
tities. To consecrate would be to give the 
Episcopalians a right to the service of 
burial. Why should such favour be shown 
to Episcopalians ? Presbyterians who had 
ae rights of burial in the same ground 
might justly feel themselves aggrieved: and 
others might feel only merriment and: sur- 

rise that such a ceremony had been 
indulged in at all: it was good for nothing : 
the cemetery was neither the better nor 
the ‘worse for it, though it might indeed lead 
to a feeling against the cemetery in the 
minds of Presbyterians, who would not use it 
as they might otherwise have done.” 

Could Lady Clochnaben have seen the 

and contemptuous smile with which 

imer read the last sentence, descriptive 

of the repugnance a right-minded Presbyte- 
rian would feel at the notion of being 
buried in: ground defiled by consecration, 
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she would have been still more provoked at 
his answer, which abruptly said : — 

“With reference to your expectation 
that I should-write to Douglas to interfere 
with Mr. Heaton about the burying-ground, 
I wonder you do not see that I can do no 
such thing; nor, if I did, could my méd- 
dling be of any ble use. As to my 
own feelings on the subject, if people like 
to be buried like dogs, let them be so 
buried ; but I cannot see why a, piece of 
ground which is of neither use nor value to 
the present community, should remain use- 
less, merely beeause people were formerly so 
buried in it. The consecration will not, 
I presume, affect the poor dust lying there, 
though by the report you send me it might 
discourage future corpses of the Presbyte- 
rian persuasion.” , 

“ This comes of residing abroad, you see, | 
Alice,” said the Dowager, as she gave a 
vicious tightening to the folds of the letter, 
and then tap it with ber bony fore- 
finger. “Lorimer is grown into a Latitu- 
dinarian, and, for aught I know, into some- 
thing worse. But I’m just resolved to fight 
out this matter, and I'll do it. The very 
idea of the Torrieburn folk makes me sick ; 
and if you can’t crush a man one way, you 
can another — that’s my dictum.” 

Whether —like the wrathful king, who 
— said of Thomas 4 Beckett that he 
wondered he had no subject who would rid 
him of that priest—and so procured his 
murder,—the angry Dowager expressed 
before any very unscrupulous party her 
opinion that the place would be well rid of 
Mr. Heaton, cannot be clearly known; but 
his position, never a very comfortable one, 
was made more and more intolerable by a 
series of small and great annoyances, the 
last of which was attended with some dan- 
ger, not only to him, but to Gertrude Ross. 

An anxious consultation had been held 
as to the terms on which Mrs. Kenneth 
Ross of Torrieburn, now Mrs. Heaton, 
should stand with the young Lady Ross. 
Alice had resolutely stood out, even in her 
loneliest days, against communication with 
her. “She was not recognised by her 
mother,” was her sole observation when 
pressed on the subject. 

But Gertrude leaned to peace, and to 
that quiet dealing with unfortunate events 
in families, so seldom adopted — though, if 
the dignity of reserve towards the world, 
on which such apparent indulgence is 
founded, were more common, scandals 
would be kept private which the world 
only mocks at, and the persons affected by 
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them would be the es It was decided 
that Lady Ross should pay her vit to 
Torrieburn. 

To “cut” the widow of Sir Do glas’s 
brother, the wife of the cle 1 who 
had brought Kenneth up, would have been 
a very harsh and difficult step to take. 
Intimacy was not desirable, was not proba- 
ble; but countenance and acknowledgment 
towards one so nearly connected with Sir 
Douglas, seemed almost imperative. 

To Torrieburn Gertrude drove with her 
husband, and shuddered over the account 
he gave, at the fatal bridge over the Falls, 
of the death of his brother. Her mind still 
full of the tragic tale, and of the descrip- 
tion of Maggie herself in her youthful 
beauty, Gertrude entered the drawing-room, 
aud was received by the occupant. 

Mr. Heaton was a shy, earnest-looking 
man, who spoke very little, and kept glan- 
cing at his wife as if all the years that had 
passed had failed to quiet his expectations 
of her doing or saying something that 
would shock others. 

Maggie herself was grown inordinately 
fat and coarse, though still handsome. She 
was dressed in the most outré style of the 
fashion, according to the peculiar faith in 
milliners which makes English, Scotch, and 
Trish women believe that they ought to put 
on, at their own firesides, toilettes which 
the French never wear at all, or only wear 
when dressed for visiting or driving in the 
Bois de, Boulogne. 

Maggie was a hundred times “ finer” 
than the bride; and with her finery she had 
adopted a sort of affectedly jolly, defiant 
manner, by which she intended to show 
that she neither desired to be patronized, 
nor would submit to be “looked down 
upon.” 

All she did and said jarred with the feel- 
ings of compassion and interest with which 
Gertrude’s mind had been filled. 

As to Maggie, she saw Gertrude with bit- 
ter prejudice. Kenneth, her wild, insolent, 
vain Kenneth, had not observed the silence 
practised by Lorimer Boyd towards his 
dowager mother. He had told his less aw- 
ful parent that he was in love, and was be- 
loved again ; and gie, remembering all 
his letters, took the view consequent upon 
them, namely, that she saw before her the 
jilting coquette who had “thrown over” 
the young lover, to become possesse. of 
Glenrossie Castle, and make a more wealthy 
marriage. 

The visit was awkward and embarrassed, 
in spite of gentle efforts at cordiality on the 
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part of the bride, all unconscious as she was — 


of what was passing in ie’s mind. 

At length Hy said ote atter that she 
would like to clamber up the Falls and 
look down on the view; and “ Mrs. Ross 
Heaton,” she called herself, prepared to ac- 
company her. When they had nearly 
“ee the head of the Falls, and while a 
thick screen of mountain ash and birch 
still hid the house they had left from view, 
a loud report startled them; and, looking 
through the trees, they saw smoke issuing 
from one of the windows. 

Descending rapidly, they retraced their 
steps towards the dwelling they had so late- 
4 eft, and found Sir Douglas and Savile 

eaton standing in front of the house, 
angrily commenting on some disaster that 
| just taken place. 

On examination it was found that the 
iron bush of a cart-wheel, tightly plugged 
up at both ends with wood, in one of which 
a hole had been drilled, through which it 
had been filled with gunpowder, with a fuse 
inserted, so as to form a grenade, had been 
placed under the window of the drawing- 
room where they had been talking, and 
fired. 

The bush had burst into splinters, spread- 
ing in all directions, passing through the 
window and ceiling, and lodging in the 
floor of the room above. Glass was shat- 
tered ; furniture broken ; the smell of gun- 
powder still floated on the air. Maggie did 
not scream; she stood panting and staring 
for a few seconds, and then with excessive 
fierceness she exclaimed, “ I’d be glad their 
necks were ground in our mill!” 

After which speech she flung herself in- 
to the arms of her husband, and there con- 
tinued sobbing wildly till she saw, or im- 
agined she'saw, a retreating form of a man 
among the bushes, when she sudenly ceased 
weeping, and sprang forward with an ac- 
tivity very surprising in so cumbersome @ 
figure. | 

No one was discoverable, however, and 
she came slowly back again. 

Her husband spoke kindly to her, and 
bade her take farewell of Sir Douglas and 
Gertrude, which she did somewhat sullen- 
ly; Sir Douglas reiterating to Mr. Heaton 
assurances of assistance and goodwill. 

Gertrude was very silent during the drive 
home. She had been frightened and be- 
wildered; and much that she found at 
Glenrossie was so disappointing. Maggie, 


so coarse and strange; Alice so ungenial . 


and alien; she scarcely knew why. The 


squabbles about religious forms, which had 
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been discussed before her, 80 hideous . and 
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“ The Lord forgive us, is that the way you 


yet so trifling! She sighed, and tarned to| mean to instruct your wife!” exclaimed 


Sir Douglas, who had also been silentl 
ruminating. 


She took his true frank hand, | at Sir Do 


the feprless Dowager, setting her spectacles 
si uglas. lice pe nothing. She 


and he bent and kissed her as she sat|looked up with a plaintive, pitiful 


silently there by his side. 


lance, 
at her half-brother, shook her head 8 ghily, 


Much was sii om ; but what could | as much as to say, “this will never do 


quench the joy o 


that love ? Much was/|and then, slowly rising, with a volume of 


disappointing ; but Sir Douglas, her own | explanations of the prophecies of Ezekiel 
Douglas, was perfect; and she was his for|in her hand, she crept away from the pro- 


ever 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MAMMA’S LETTER, 


PaRaDIsE had a cloud over it after this. 
Gertrude could not comprehend bitterness ; 
she had never felt it. Holy thoughts, with 
her, were peateful thoughts. She talked a 
great deal with Mr. Heaton over his troubles 
and anxieties, and a mg a correspond- 
ing degree of displeasure in rigid Lady 
Clochnaben, and watchful Alice Ross. Her 

rinciples were very lax in their opinion. 

he had even been guilty one Sabbath 
evening of singing. Sir Douglas had caught 
cold out fishing; his eyes were inflamed ; 
he could not read or occupy himself in any 
way, and his wife opened her well-worn 
music-book, and sat down to amuse him with 
her little store of melodies, in the most na- 
tural way in the world. Lady Clochnaben 
was spending a couple of days at Glen- 
rossie. She stared at the bride; and, clutch- 
ing the two arms of the high-backed chair 
in which she was seated, so as ‘to give her- 
self a stiffer and more authoritative pose, 
she said sternly, ‘‘ Lady Ross, you’re surely 
forgetting what day it is!” 

rtrude looked wonderingly round. 

“ Gertie only remembers that it is the day 
oe I have taken cold,” laughed Sir Doug- 
as. 

“You should not encourage such doings 
at Glenrossie,” said the Dowager severely ; 
“there never was mirth or singing since J 
can remember the place, on such an im- 
proper day as the Lord’s-day.” 

“TI really do not understand,” said Ger- 
trude. 

“Don’t you know, Gertie, that we Cale- 
donians are so strict in our observance of 
the Sabbath, that singing and such like di- 
versions are forbidden? There is a sad 
story extant, of a lady who lost her pet dog 
for ever, because, when it strayed, the gen- 
tleman friend she was walking with was 
afraid to whistle for it, on account of the 
day being Sunday.” , 
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fanity, and went to bed. 

Gertrude rather pined for her mother in 
this alienated state of things; she had been 
used to love and petting from that tender 
though weak-minded companion. But the 
youthful-elderly was making a happy little 
“season” in London. She was in no hurry 
to leave the metropolis ; to forsake the cir- 
cle of recovered friends, and disco 
their invitations by burying herself in t 
Highlands. 

“T, will come to you, "y darling,” she 

wrote, “but not just yet. I would like to 
come in the autumn, when you have a nice 
shooting party, and then see your hills and 
heather braes. I have such a pretty little 
house in Park Street! such a sunny draw- 
ing-room, and a little boudoir (you know 
how I love a boudoir), with a Louis Qua- 
torze looking-glass, and a quantity of lovely 
little odds and ends. I was lucky to get it! 
It was advertised as a ‘bachelor’ house, 
and now they say it belonged to a ‘ bache- 
lor of the other sex;’ but that makes no 
difference. I mean it does not signify to 
me who lived here before me, of course. 
And indeed the proof that it doesn’t signif 
at all, is, that all my friends call, and call, 
till you’d think they would never have done’ 
calling! And I am constantly asked out to 
dinner, when they want a lady in a hurry , 
and some one has failed, and in the same 
way I am asked to accompany young mar- 
ried friends to the opera. I assure you I 
have spent a very pleasant time, and am 
quite pleased to see how little forgotten I 
am ; for. I certainly thought people rather. 
cold about your wedding ; but then we had 
only just arrived, and [had not gone the 
round with my cards, you know. 
“There has been a magnificent féte at 
Devonshire House, and the Duke came up, 
to me directly, and said how rejoiced he was 
to see me, and that he did not think I had 
altered the least in the last fifteen years. 
And he asked after you, too— at least, he 
asked after my ‘children ;’ and when I 
told him I had lost my poor boy, and that 
my other child was a daughter who was 
grown up and married, he seemed quite 
surprised; and only that he was obliged, 
4l. 
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at the moment, to go and be civil to some- 
body else, I meant to have seized the oppor- 
tunity of begging him to remember you 
when you came to town; but you can call 
there with me, and that will do as well, —I 
mean as well as my speaking about you. 

“ And now, dear, I will conclude, and 
promise faithfully to come to you later in 
the year. You know it is said to be as 
well, after marriage, to leave the young 
couple awhile to themselves. Excuse my 
little joke ; for, of course, you are not a 
‘ young ’ couple: I mean Sir Douglas is not 

oung, though you are, and that made the 

joke ; but it need not vex you, for he isa 

¢ deal handsomer than any young man 

see going about, and I always thought 

him handsomer even than his saucy nephew, 

of whom I hope you have good news, and 
that he will keep out of the way. 

“ Your ever affectionate Mother, 


“ CHARLOTTE SKIFTON. 
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«“P, S.—My dearest Gertie, I re-open 
my letter, because I really cannot let it go 
without telling you such a piece of good 
news! I have - got my card for one of 
the Royal balls 

“TI went, you know, to the Drawing- 
room, the very first thing I did, after all the 
fuss of your marriage, &c. was over; but 
the Court being new, and all that, I really 
did not feel sanguine about being remem- 
bered: and I can’t tell you how pleased I 
was when I opened the big envelope just 
now, and out came the Lord Chamberlain’s 
card! I went to the Drawing-room in very 
dark garter blue, with my few diamonds 
very prettily arranged: and I did think of 
. Wearing pink for this occasion, but perhaps 
it would be thought too young, you know; 

ople are not good-natured: so I shall go 
in pale silver-grey and pearls, or in mauve ; 
Iunderstand mauve is Her Majesty’s favour- 
ite colour ; but perhaps for that very reason 
she may be wearing -it herself; and that 
would incline me to the grey, especially as 
I have not been to a Court ball since your 
poor father died; and I have always 
thought a widow should wear very quiet 
-eolours, at all events for a good while after 
her mourning is over. 

“TI suppose you will attend the very first 
Drawing-room next season? Sir Douglas 
must wish that: and you will have plent 
of time to think about it beforehand. I ad- 
vise you to employ Madame Albertine 
Chiffonne, she is just come to set up in 
London ; and is quite the rage among the 
fine ladies, and very busy. But she has 
promised, however overwhelmed with or- 
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ders she may be, that she will give me the 
preference first, and was uncommonly civil. 
“I have Isidor as coiffeur; I think he has 


more taste than Cavalier. He amused me 
ry much with stories of how busy he was 
at the Coronation some years ago. He said 
he dressed a hundred and fifty-four heads, 
between the evening and the next morning. 
A good many had their heads dressed over 
night, and slept or sat up in arm-chairs, or 
leaning back on the sofas; and a good 
many met at each other’s houses, — to save 
time, and make sure of Isidor, — and they 
sat in a long row, while he and his assistants 
brushed, and oiled, and plaited, and twisted, 
and twirled, till he said fe had scarcely any 
sensation left in his fingers and thumbs! 
And the old Marchioness of Timberly was 
so afraid he would be tired, and not finish 


her head off properly (being one of the - 


last) that she kept offering him claret every 
two minutes, saying, ‘Take another glass, 
Mr. Isidor, I think your hand droops.’ 
‘ Certainly,’ he said, ‘if I had swallowed all 
the wine that old lady offered me, I should 
no longer have distinguished where the 
heads were that I was to dress.’ 

“ And what do you think, Gertie, of the 
speech of that handsome eccentric Mrs. 
Cregan, whom Lorimer Boyd used to ad- 
mire so— when I told her the story? She 
said, ‘More fools they! J rolled my hair 
in a smooth twist, and walked across the 
Park to Westminster in the cool early 
morning with my brother; for I considered 
it a day on which of all days in the year I 
was least likely to be looked at, and most 
likely to endure great fatigue. I knew the 
streets would be crowded, the carriages 
dead-locked from their numbers; =i 
only thing I wished I had taken overnight 
was my breakfast; for it was impossible to 
get the servants to attend to anything on 
that eventful morning.’ 

“So like Mrs. Cregan, wasn’t it ? taking 
things in that cool sort of way. I daresay 
just as cool about the Royal balls. 

“ Well, I ain’t like her, Gertie, and I de- 
clare my hand quite shakes while I write to 
you about it, only I thought you would be 

lad to know Her Most Gracious Majesty 
ad not forgotten me, but had sent me a 
card. 
“This P. S. has grown quite to the 
length of another letter, but you can’t won- 
der at that, because of what I had to say. 
“ Your affectionate Mum, 


“Cc. 8.” 


“ Here is.a visitor = will be glad to see, 
Gertrude,” said Sir 








louglas cheerily, open-' 
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IN CAPTIVITY. 


ing the door just as Gertrude had got to the 
end of the little fine pattes de mouche of her 
mother’s writing. “Here is Lorimer, on a 
two months’ leave, come to look after Cloch- 
naben! You niust persuade him to give us 
a week of his time. You are lady of the 
Castle now, you know.” 

Gertrude rose, and fixed her glad soft 
eyes on Lorimer’s countenance ; not with- 
out a certain degree of nervous trepidation ; 
remembering all that had occurred, and the 
confidence she had placed in him, when 
Kenneth’s reckless love-making and yet 
more reckless threats, made her fear she 
scarcely knew what, for Sir Douglas. 

Lorimer also seemed a little nervous; 
though his manner was generally impassive. 
His hand was icy cold as he took hers, and 
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his eyes were averted. He gave a short 
stifled sigh, and stood for a moment in one 
of the oriel windows. 

- It is a long time since I was. here,” he 
said. 

The sadness with which he spoke was so 
obvious, that Gertrude longed to ask him if 
aught had occurred to fret him: but there 
are men whose reserve you dare not break 
through, however real your sympathy may 
be with their supposed sorrow. Lorimer 
was one of these men. 

Gertrude felt embarrassed: and, to help 
her embarrassment, she held out her moth- 
er’s letter. 

“T have just heard from mamma,” she 
said; “ you can read her news if you like.” 








From The Cornhill Magazine. 
IN CAPTIVITY. 


[Captain Cameron, who has been 80 lang impris- 
oned in Abyssinia, bas sent us the followin 
verses, with an urgent request that we shoul 
publish them, with his notes.) 


SKOAL! 
TO HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


I thank thee, Friend, for this bold song,* 
Which thrill’d my burning veins along, 
When, madden’d ’neath the sense of wrong, 
I wrung the cutting gyves and strong, 

Phat eat these free-born limbs.t 


Bleeding at heart, I work’d each link, 

Till ev’n as spear-stabb’d leopards slink, 1 

To cool them by soft Mareb’s ¢ brink, 

So, wild and worn, I turn’d to drink 
The solace of thy hymns. 


They spake like Jesu, “ Be thou whole ” — 
But lo, the mystic fennel bowl, 
That erst must quaff the troubled soul ; — 
I seize it, and return thy Skoal,t 

From honest heart and free, — 


Pe “The Goblet of Life” —see Longfellow’s 
‘oems, 

t Chains round the ankles eat the limb internally. 
The sinews shrink, so that the ankle becomes a 
mere stick. The calf, at the same time; wears away 
—and gradually retires — perhaps three inches 
higher than it was before chaining, and its dimen 
sions above decrease in proportion. 

t Mareb, a river which, risiag in Abyssinia, loses 
itself in the Eastern Sarhara. Its waters, filtered 
through white sand, are singularly soft and sweet. 
The Sarhara, like its sister Lybia, is, ‘ arida nutrix 

num,’ —and no traveller can pass through with- 
outan aiventure either with lion or leopard. 

t Like Longfelidw, the writer has drunk many a 






“ All scathe to ‘me is Freedom’s gain — 
Then welcome hunger, shame, and pain ; 
Yet sing, my Friend, a gallant strain — 
Afric shall sooner cast her chain 
For this our misery.” * 
Cc. D.C. 
Macpata Prison, 27th December, 1865. 


* The slave trade is carried on with a high hand in 
Goger Egypt, and along the west coast of the Red 
eR. 


The writer may hereafter, furnish the public with 
statistics on the subject. There are about fourteen 
hundred slaves — through Massowah alone to 


Capola and Djedda. 

hen the writer was at Massowah, a Greek mer- 
chant there, M. Aristide, entertained the plan of 
purchasing up a number of these, and accompanyin 
them to their respective homes. His object was no 
philanthropical, but had in view the conciliation of 
the distant Galla tribes, to the end of establishing 
trading stations among them. A practical nation, 
like England, might safely take the same view on a 
large scale, being assured that the suppression of the 
slave trade would necessarily lead to the develop- 
ment of legitimate commerce. At present, a hatred 
of the white Christian is sedulously instilled into 
the minds of the Gallas, by the slave merchant, 
who represents us as cannibals, forhis own pur- 

ges. 

When the writer was in the Soudan, he stopped, 
by authority, a whole caravan of slaves. They all, 
the girls especially, burst into tears, imagining that 
they were to be roasted and eaten forthwith. 

The slave trade is forbidden in Abyssinia, though 
the law is sometimes evaded, slaves being often 

assed through to be sold at the coast. But there 
8 no open traffic in human beings in Abyssinia it- 
self, —rotten as the Christianity of Abyssinia is, 
it has, at least, produced this good effect. But, as 
among the Jews, prisoners of war are retained as 
servants, and after baptism, for they generally 
adopt the religion of their masters, trea’ on the 
same footing as menials of the country, 

There are maay hundred Christian slaves, Abys- 
sinians by birth, scattered throughout the Soudan. 
They are kidnapped by the border tribes. 





Skoal in Sweden, so this is no affectation. 
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From Temple Bar. 
A QUAKER PEPYS. 


In “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson ” — that 
very best of —— of which Lord Ma- 
caulay says, “ all the world reads it, all the 
world delights in it” — mention is made of 
a curious book published in 1776, and call- 
ed, “A Spiritual Diary and Soliloquies,” 
by one John Rutty, M.D., late of Dublin. 
This book, on its publication, had been de- 
scribed and ridiculed in the “ Critical Re- 
view ;” and Boswell, doubtless with the no- 
tion of exciting, oracular utterances had 
called his idol’s attention to the subject. 
Johnson, not happening to be in a contradic- 
tory mood, eondescended to be interested and 
amused ; did not, after his manner on most 
occasions, browbeat his biographer, or scorn- 
fully and abruptly dismiss the topic suggest- 
ed for their discussion ; but, on the contrary, 
indulged, we are told, in much good humoured 
consideration of, and deep-toned “ rhi- 
noceros” laughter over, simple Dr. Rutty’s 
minute — of his state of mind, and 

ister of his faults and failings. 

e diarist was one of “ the people called 
Quakers,” and his book was — in 
what we may regard asthe Quaker interest. 
He was a physician of some eminence in 
Dublin, and the author of various works of a 
scientific and historical character. He had 

uced “An Essay towards a Natural 
istory of the County of Dublin;” “ A Sy- 
nopsis of the most celebrated Mineral and 
Medicinal Waters of the World;” a“ Phar- 
macopzia;” a “ History of the Quakers in 
Ireland;” a “ Forty Years’ Chronological 
History of the Weather and Seasons, and of 
the prevailing Diseases in Dublin,” and 
other works. His “ Spiritual Diary,” was 
published the year after his death ; and, in 
pursuance of instructions in his will, was 
printed scrupulously from his original manu- 
script, without alteration or suppression. In 
the introduction to the diary, by an anony- 
mous editor, is contained a testimonial sign- 
ed by some fifty of the late doctor's Dublin 
friends. By this document, it appeared 
that he was held in high esteem as a skilful 
and successful physician, and was much be- 
loved as “ an exemplary member, both of 
civil and religious society.” His temper is 
described as “ pleasing and well guarded ;” 
and he was deemed to be modest and mild 
‘in reasoning with people from whom he 
differed, even on important subjects. Tem- 
perate in eating and drinking; an early 
riser and an industrious worker; charitable 
to the poor, and daily placing his medical 
skill at their service; plain in his dress, 
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and unostentatious in his mode of liv- 
ng; a constant attendant at the meet- 
ings of the religious body to which he be- 
longed; and an approved elder, visitor and 
counsellor of the Geahee congregation, his 
valuable services had endeared his memory 
not only to the friends signing the testimo- 
nial, but, indeed, to all sorts and conditions 
of men. 
It will be gathered from this that the 
“ Spiritual Diary ” was advanced in the ser- 
vice of the Society of Friends, by no means 
in the manner of a shocking example and 
warning to the wicked — “ not,” as the dia- 
rist himself puts it, “ as the spiritual history 
of aman who had been addicted to gross 
enormities, but rather,” as he goes on can- 
didly to say, “of one of a fair character 
among men, and of some eminence for the 
ractice of moral virtues.” The book, in- 
eed, was recommended to its readers as a 
pattern worthy of close imitation ; the world 
was advised to commence the keeping of 
similar diaries. Much good, it was calculat- 
ed, would come of such a course of conduct. 
Habitual seriousness of mind ‘would be en- 
couraged, and ‘a beneficial tenderness of con- 
science cultivated. To such good uses was 
the “ Spiritual Diary ” designed. It is to be 
feared, however, that the expectations of its 
admirers and advocates in this wise were 
doomed to disappointment. The reception 
of the book by the general reader of the period 
could hardly have been satisfactory. Turning 
over its pages, we are bound to confess that, 
in spite of its excellent intentions, Dr. Rutty’s 
work fully justifies both the satire of the 
“ Critical Review” and the mirth of Dr. 
Johnson. Intense conscientiousness — and 
with this Dr. Rutty must unquestionably be 
credited — can only under very exceptional 
circumstances, be provocative of any deris- 
ion. Johnson was naturally a grave man 
enough ; in dealing with grave matters, par- 
ticularly so. He was little likely to regard 
with levity the honest seriousness with which 
Dr. Rutty registers his daily reflections and 
frailties. But in some situations we feel con- 
strained to cry out as Steele once did — 
“Laugh! It is humanity to laugh!” And 
an occasion of this nature Dr. Rutty surely 
affords us. There is something humorous 
about the case of a man who is utterly non- 
perceptive of the humorous. Some ridicule 
inevitably attaches to the philosopher who, 
engaged in praiseworthy pursuits, is the 
while wholly unconscious that his proceed- 
ings, contemplated from a particular point 
of view, present a ridiculous aspect. If it be 
possible to respect a man, and yet to dash 
that respect with a slight infusion of ridi- 
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cule, Dr. Rutty is an instance in point claim- 
ing that mixed and qualified kind of estima- 
tion. He is thoroughly in earnest, a pains- 
taking, strict, devout man — keeping a pre- 
cise list of his peccadilloes, real and imagi- 
nary, for his own chastening, and the benefit 
and encouragement of his fellows; sincere 
in his self-condemnation ; eager for the wel- 
fare of the world around him. And yet, all 
this notwithstanding, it is hardly possible to 
study his pages, and preserve a serious face 
the while for three minutes together. Let 
us, then, to the “ Diary and Soliloquies,” 
content to admire with the author’s Quaker 
friends, if we can; and, failing that, not un- 
willing to laugh in such good company as 
Dr. Johnson and the “ Critical Review.” 
The diary of Dr. Rutty extends from the 
“13th day of the 9th month, 1753,” to the 
“ 8th day of the 12th month, 1774,” the Pa- 
gan names of the days and months being, 
according to Quaker fashion, strictly es- 
chewed. Four months after the last entry, 
the doctor died at an advanced age. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the diary is, in fact, 
a chronicle of the last twenty years of his 
life. It fills two compact octavo volumes, 
with some 350 pages in each. The entries 


ren; ‘without domestic bickerings or jeal- 
ousies, or anxieties, for there is no 3 
Rutty to fill a place in his book correspond- 
ing with that occupied by Mrs. Pepys in her 
husband’s journal. Then Dr. Rutty is no 
“ play-haunter,” as he himself phrases it; 
he is, indeed, especially severe upon such 
characters. He would have shrunk with 
horror from such people as “ Beck Mar- 
shall,” and “ Knipp,” and “ Nelly,” and 
other vivacious members of the Thespian 
sisterhood, with whom Mr. Pepys was on 
cordial terms. ~4 is a Quaker, with no 
feeling but of reprobation in regard to gaiety 
of apparel, or change in the fashions of: 
clothes. The political world is not his 
world ; State affairs are of no consequence 
tohim. The intrigues of the government and 
the opposition, wars and rumours of wars, 
the crises in the lives of men and nations 
interest him in only the very slightest de- 
gree. It is curious to look through the 
Walpole papers, of the period corresponding 
with that embraced by Dr. Rutty’s diaries. 
The events which are so exciting to Horace 
Walpole, prompting him to smart explo- 
sions and witty sallies in his letters to his 
numerous correspondents, fail to ruffle the 


= 


are numberless, varying in leugth, and of | Quaker’s serenity. These matters do not 


almost daily occurrence. 
We must warn the redder, however, not 


concern him— come not before him in a 
spiritual sense. To judge from his diary, 


to indulge in anticipations that the diary of | you would hardly conceive that any event 


Dr. Rutty, although it ranges over an inter- 


esting period, can compare in character and 


value with the curious journals of Samuel 


Pepys, Narcissus Luttrell, Horace Walpole, 


and others. Dr. Rutty is a monoculous, in- 


trospective diarist ; simply spiritual, to use 
his own word, and personal: by no means 


material and universal. His book does not 
admit us behind the scenes of the eighteenth 
century. We catch few glimpses of the pri- 


vate life of the period. No cross lights are 
thrown from his writings upon the historical 
events of the time. We have absolutely no 


scandal about any one; no “little histo- 


of national importance had occurred during 
the twenty years of his chronicle. You 
would decide that it had been wholly a pe- 
riod of “small things.” Clearly he never 
read a newspaper; certainly he never gos- 
sipped idly concerning the way the world 
was wagging. Once quite casually he ven- 
tures tocompare “the incursions of the 
French” with the “ plague of locusts.” At 
another time he expresses condemnation of 
certain elders of the Quaker congregation 
(“ elders — would be,” he calls them), who 
are so illogical as to illuminate their houses 
in honour of national victories by land and 


ries;” few traces of manners; no hints of|sea. Here we have an entry “ improving 
costume; no anecdotes; no catalogue of|an occasion:” “Dismal wounding news 
bon mots; no dealings with the world of} from England (1768). Even the vain pro- 


players and poets and painters. In some 
sort the doctor is a Quaker Pepys, if you 
can conceive such a creature ; he punctually 
chronicles his own foibles; but he does so 
knowingly, intentionally, of a purpose, not 
with the charming unconsciousness of the 
Secretary of the Admiralty a century be- 
fore, in Charles II.’s time. And Rutty’s 
foibles are not of the Pepys order of foible. 
The doctor leads a solitary laborious life ; 
occupied with his patients, his medical writ- 
ings, and his duties among his quietist breth- 





fusion of expense in diamonds, &c., on oc- 
casion of the visit of the King of Denmark. 
O, were the ladies as covetous of those in- 
ward ornaments with which Heaven is as 
ready to adorn them as it has done many of 
their sex, it would be a better world than it 
is!” Here another event is made availa- 
ble for moral objects: “ The Prussian troops 
in five days (1760) marched ninety-five 
miles. This for an earthly, but what hast 
thou done for an heavenly, acquisition ?” 
Again we find further allusion to contempo- 
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raneous occurrences: “ A year of wonders 
(1755), the banks failing, an earthquake, 
and our elders hastening to eternity!” But 
entries of this kind are by no means fre- 
quent in Dr. Rutty’s diary. His is an indoor 
world ; his cares and interests are confined 
within the very narrowest limits. “ His 
mind to him a kingdom is;” he very seldom 
goes abroad out of it. 

In-one portion of his book, the doctor 
gives what he calls “ a short spiritual chro- 
nology,” or sketch of his life. He states 
rather mysteriously that he “was born 
among a set of the most refined professors ; ” 
and about his eleventh year was “ trans- 
planted to aschool of the like” — whatever 
that may mean. From his thirteenth to his 
eighteenth year he was “at various mixed 
schools and among aliens,” and was intent 
rather upon general than religious learning. 
Arrived at twenty, he was removed to “a 
family of Friends ;” and there, he records, 
“ a tender visitation of divine love took place 
in a sudden irradiation,” tending to arrest 
him in his search after natural knowedge. 


4 
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troversy, and indirectly{ brought upon him 
some “ unrighteous calumnies.” 

It will be seen that the doctor's life was 
not eventful ; its material incidents, to judge 
from his own brief narrative, were not of 
an important character. But it is the spirit- 
ual side of his career that the doctor es- 
pecially values; and it was with the object 
of bringing this in its most minute form un- 
der the notice of the world, that he left be- 
hind him for publication his “ Spiritual Di- 
ary and Soliloquies.” To this singular 
record of religious musing, small failings in 
the way of excesses at table, ebullitions of 
» temper, indolence and over-indulgence in 
tobacco, particulars of medical practice and 
professional income, and details of Quaker 
congregational life, we will now devote more 
systematic examination. 

The soliloquies with which the regular 
entries in the diary are interspersed are not 
very remarkable. Here is one, at the com- 
mencement of the tenth month of the 
year 1753; and it should be noted that, lest 
any mistake should arise as to which entry 








Here, also, he confesses to an inclina-| is to be accounted a soliloquy, and which a 
tion to marriage, which was “ overruled by a | mere ordinary record, the word “ soliloquy ” 
secret hand.” At twenty-two, he was occupy- | appears at the head of every paragraph 
ing lodgings in London with“ nota nominal which the writer desires should be so ac- 
but a real friend.” He went thence to| counted. “ Soliloquy. O, the numerous 
Holland to complete his medical education. | occasions of real trouble to many others 
“ There,” he writes, “ the object was all na- | from which I am mostly free! My insolence, 
ture and physic, no grace; also serious | then, on trivial provocations, very criminal ; 
thoughts of proper qualitication for a liveli- | and, although palliated, yet surely not ex- 
hood, as I had scarce any patrimony.” At | cused, by bodily infirmity.” A little fur- 
twenty-five, he began to practise, and soon| ther on we have another: “ Soliloquy. 
after moved to Dublin,—‘“even among, What is the shadow to the substance? 
brethren of high profession.” But the for-| Such is writing compared to living; a 
mality and hypocrisy of divers of his breth- | humbling consideration.” A year or two 
er petitioners offended him much. He was, | later we come to: “ Soliloquy. Drinking a 
however, preserved from hurt by an inward | drop more than for health, in complaisance, 
call —“ Look not out, but in.” He then is captivity to the world, from which, O 
embarked in his literary labours ; which in- | Lord, deliver me henceforward.” Here the 
cluded a scheme for the improvement of | soliloquy takes the form of a practical med- 


the Materia Medica; a “ rene 4 of the | itation upon the writer’s own professional 

status : “ Soliloquy. A physician in high re- 
putation is like a carrion-crow — he thrives 
on the diseases and impending death of his 
brother ; he appears only in the time of calam- 
ity and distress, and very often when all de- 
pendence on him is like that on a broken reed 
of Egypt. Happily I am not in this high 
reputation.” Here we have a still more per- 
sonal reflection: “ Soliloquy. Sickish on a 
feast. What business hast thou with enter- 


Quakers in Ireland,” and “ An 
Woman’s Preaching, with a Rebuke to False 
Prophets.” From this last-named work, he 
admits some “ censure ensued;” but he was 
preserved from “extreme measures.” For 
five years, from 1740 to 1745, he was en- 
gaged on his “ Natural History of the Coun- 
ty of Dublin,” “ and was,” he writes, “ led 
a long dance on birds, fishes, and fossils, 
and in compotations for information; and 
was greatly hurt in his spirituals by this 
means, preferring nature to grace, and moral 
a toevangelical.” Other works 
followed, notably his “ History of Waters,” 
which involved him in a three-years’ con- 


ssay on | 


tainments? They are all irksome and mor- 
biferous.” Ina later soliloquy the author 
becomes painfully aware of the fact that age 
is creeping upon him, and thus exclaims: 
“ A third incisor tooth is mouldering. 


So 
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And in many parts 


the pillars give way.” - 


of his diary he ters evidences 
decaying health pos pramete 

The first sentence of the diary, not ex- 
pressly described as a soliloquy, is as follows: 
“The week past has been conducted with 
moderation, and the mind unbent from in- 
ordinate application, by diversion, on princi- 
ple, chiefly by riding.” Then the diarist pro- 
ceeds to note : “ My brother P. outstrips me 
in spiritual fortitude.” 

But the most remarkable entries are the 
self-condemning minutes, of which the fol- 
lowing are specimens: 


“1753. 9th month, 18th day. Two sudden 
transports of passion. 
12th month, 1st day. Twice un- 
bridled choler. 12th day: Guilty 
of laying hands on one too sud- 
denly. 
28th day. O, my barrenness, and 
my bitterness on provocation ! 
2d month, 11th day. Weak and 
fretful. Licked spittle in two 
places. Insolent in two others. 
3d month, 2d day. Feasted a little 
beyond the holy bounds, and 
was most righteously chastised 
by a subsequent sickness and 
diarrhea. 18th day: Feasted 
beyond the holy bounds with two 
dear bewitching friends. 
5th month, 5th day. War pro- 
claimed against the flesh in 
smoking, in indulgence in lying 
in bed, and in hastiness. 
12th month, 15th day. Native fe- 
rocity and perverseness. Old 
Adam, yet unslain, sticks like 
birdlime. ’ 
17th day. An hypochondriac ob- 
nubilation from wind and indi- 
gestion. Feasted meo more on 
cake and tea, being sick at 
stomach, which was followed by 
‘cheerfulness, as from a load 
taken off. 
1755. 3d month, 29th day. A blessed 
. repast of bread and water for 
dinner. A sovereign cure for 
indigestion, and no danger of a 
debauch. 
9th month, 28th day. An overdose 
of whiskey. 29th day: A dull, 
cross, cholerick, sickish day. 
1756, 4th month, 16th day. A little in- 
cubus last night on too much 
spinage. 
5th month, 19th day. A little of 
drinking, 


1754. 
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6th month, re day. Feasted a 
little piggishly. 
7th monk 29th day. Although I 
dined with the saints, I drank 
rather beyond bounds. 
2nd month, 26th day. Cursed [!] 
snappishness to those under me 
ona bodily indisposition. 
6th month, 10th day. Drank to the 
utmost bounds, if not beyond. 
11th day: Headache, the just re- 
sult of yesterday’s excess. 
7th month, 29th day. Feasted with 
the saints, and to the utmost 
bounds. 
12th month, 5th day. Mechanical- 
ly, and perhaps a little diaboli- 
_ ally, dogged this morning. 
1st month, 21st day. Snapped ata 
pauper in the streets. 
7th month, 24th day. A church 
journey to a country meeting, 
and 4 sad humbling incident. 
On a little shrub and water the 
head was affected so as to hurt 
my service in the visit. 
8rd month, 31st day. Yesterday’s 
claret not hurtful, but beware 
of gluttony to-day. 
8rd month, 20th day. The upper 
region a little clouded by an in- 
inadvertent overdose of spirits. 
4th month, 18th day. On a church 
expedition, after a small dose of 
punch and the agitation of the 
carriage; was not fuddled, but 
less clear in the upper region, 
so far that it obscured the exer- 
cise of my talent in the religious 
visit which followed. 
5th month, 8th day. The dose of 
the drink previous to the pub- 
lic meeting was somewhat too 
large, occasioning heaviness.” 


1757. 


1760. 
1762. 


1764. 
1765. 


1767. 


1770. 


Hundreds of similar specimens of these 
curiosities of diary-keeping may be found 
by the careful examiner of Dr. Rutty’s 
book. It is faix to the doctor, however, to 
state, lest from the above catalogue of in- 
firmities of temper and appetite he should 
be unfavourably estimated, that his editor 
attributes to him “an uncommon tender- 
ness of conduct,” and alleges that it was 
enough for him to pass the line of rectitude 
by a hair’s breadth to blame himself severe- 
ly; that he frequently exceeded in the 
stringency of his sentences upon himself, 
and, “ accordingly he often gives no better 
name to his making a full meal at a feast 
than eating swinishly or piggishly, and terms 
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the taking a glass of wine beyond his usual 
stint we gram d the holy bounds.” The 
reader will, however, gather that, after all, 
Quakers are but mortal; that the “super- 
fluous glass” now and then presents charms 
they find it not possible to resist ; that for 
them, as for other and weaker men, a stin 
sometimes exists in the tail of a feast, an 
the headache of the morning follows hard 
upon excess of ‘‘compotation” over night. 

Concerning details of Dr. Rutty’s medi- 
cal practice, it will be seen that his diary 
conveys some curious information. Here 
are a few extracts on the subject : 


“1754, 4th month, 10th day. Morose. An 
ebbing time with regard to fees, 
but how far short of the miser- 
ies of many in this trying junc- 
ture. 

12th month, 25th day. Finished 
my cast up. I am a hundred 
pounds less rich than a year ago. 
1775. 10th month, 18th day. Eleven pa- 
tients and not one fee, and my 
patience abused considerably. 


[The pun upon the word patients in this en- 
try is clearly involuntary and inadvertent. ] 


11th month, 29th day. The medi- 
cal profession exhibits strongly 
the vanity and wickedness of 
the world, where the more work 
the less pay. 

1757. 3rd month, 2nd day. -Seven pa- 
tients, mostly paupers. Lord 
give relish to the entertainment. 

4th month, 28th day. In a low and 
mean way am I exercised in 
ractice. 

1858. 3rd month, 18th day. Seven pa- 
tients without a penny. Even 
as usual. 

10th month, 28th day. Eleven vis- 
its and no fee. Blessed be the 
Lord. 

1763. 11th month, 9th day. Success in 
medicine; remarkably happy 
whilst I attended church busi- 
ness. 

1765. 10th month, 7th day. Sinfully im- 
patient with patients.” 


_ Of his life as a member of the Society of 
Friends, his attendance at meetings, his 
quarter visitings and preachings, the doc- 
tor makes frequent mention : 


“1753. 9th month, 23rd day. A good time 





at meeting. Truth was trium- 
phant in the ministry. 
12th month, 28rd day. A good 
deal of chaffy appearances at 
meeting.” 
Lest there should be any misapprehension as 
to the precise sense in which the word chaf- 
Fy is to be understood, and in case the read- 
er should prematurely conclude that Dr. 
Rutty was acquainted with the modern and 
slang application of the term, we hasten to 
add another extract which may be regarded 
as interpretative in that respect: —“ A si- 
lent meeting, but what then? Words are 
but wind. I press after solid grain and not 


chaff.” 


“1754. 1st month, 6th day. My effeminacy 
manifested in the disuse of thou. 
4th month, 2nd day. Visited the 
women on occasion of the novel- 
ty of mourning habits. 11th 
day. A visit to the false breth- 
ren who pay tithes: but N.B. 
there are greater faults to be 
warred against. 

1755. 1st month, 17th day. Paid a visit 

to a play-haunter. 
4th month, 29th day. Social visits 
to two play-haunters. 

1756. 8rd month, 26th day. Almost sick 
of the lukewarmness of brethren 
in admonishing gee 

1763. 4th month, 21st day. Inadvertency 
in the absurdity of theeing con- 
trary to my own doctrine. 
25th day. e minister shone 
at meeting, and I held up his 
hands as an elder. Thither I 
fled from patients, but they fol- 
lowed me: this was irksome, but 
I submitted with a little reluc- 
tance. 

5th month, 27th day. Afternoon 
meeting extremely dull. —_ 
beset me. But light, and trut 
triumphed in the sequel. 

12th month, 15th day. Our citizens 
are light and frothy, choosing 
rather to go to a wire-dancer 
than to a grave, serious enter- 
tainer. 18th day. Not one- 
tenth of the women at the after- 
noon meeting: a little rain ex- 
tinguishes their fire: they are 
carnal. 

1764 6th month, 10th day. A temptation 
to abscond from meeting re- 
pulsed. 

1765. 1st month, 31st day. Good news 
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from Derry. Their playhouse is 
transmuted into a meeting- 
house. ; 

1770. 2nd month, 14th day. Further de- 
tection of the cursed trade of 
pesteamnae | among the profes- 
sors of truth. 

6th month, 19th day. At yester- 
day’s meeting we were blessed 
in whetting one another up to 
church duties. 

8th month, 10th day. Some sons of 
Belial had proclaimed an asso- 
ciation on the day devoted to 
divine vine a but my brother 
prevented it by a timely appli- 
cation to the Lord Mayor. 

1771. 6th month, 2nd day. Neither men 
nor devils shall persuade me 
that I am not growing in grace.” 

Before closing Dr. Rutty’s book we were 

anxious to discover if any evidence existed 
of similar diaries bei a by any of his 
Quaker brethren, and with that view we 
diligently searched his pages. The only 
entry, however, at all bearing upon the 
question was the following : 
“1759. 8th month, 15th day. An agreea- 
| ble surprise in my travels. [The 
doctor is engaged on what he 
calls an ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Journe 
to the County of Wicklow.” 
An innkeeper and sincere con- 
vert keeps a Spiritual Diary al- 
- 80, with whom I henceforwards 
contracted a fellowship.” 
) It is possible that the same innkeeper is 
: referred to in the rather later entry o 
[ “1760. 6th month, 12th day. A sweet his- 
- tory of a rara avis, a conscien- 
t tious innkeeper.” 





There is nothing to show, however, that 

n the Spiritual Diary of the conscientious inn- 
keeper has ever been given to the world. 

; The loss is unquestionably the world’s. 
Perhaps, in the shopman’s phrase, one trial 
was sufficient ; and the unfavourable recep- 
g tion of Dr. Rutty’s journal fully proved that 


r the literary market was not open to a fur- 
- ther supply of sueh “ trivial fond records.” 
2° As we all know —at least we have been 
a told it often enough—a man cannot be a 
c- hero to his valet-de-chambre. Can he be a 
e hero to himself? 

The critical reviewer ventures to allege 
n broadly, apropos of Dr. Rutty, that few men- 
e- writers have gained any reputation by re- 


cording their own actions. He reduces the 
egotists to four classes. In the first class he 
places Julius Cesar, telling his own story 
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with peculiar grace and dignity, and his 
narrative supported by the greatness of 
his character and achievements. In the . 
second class, we have Marcus Antoninus 
giving us a series of reflections on his own 
life: “ his sentiments so noble, his morality 
so sublime, that his meditations are univer- 
sally admired.” In the third class are 
placed writers such as Huet, Bishop of 
Avranches (who published a volume enti- 
tled, “ De Rebus ad eum Pertinentibus”) : 
in this division private history gains interest 
and importance from its intermixture with 
literary anecdote and contemporaneous nar- 
ratives. In the fourth class rank the jour- 
nalists, temporal and spiritual: “ Elias Ash- 
mole, William Lilly, George Whitefield, 
John Wesley, and a thousand other old wo- 
men and fanatic writers of memoirs and 
meditations,” including our quietist friend, 
John Rutty, of Dublin. 

It is the old story of familiarity breeding 
contempt. If we stand too close to the he- 
ro, we fail to appreciate his heroic propor- 
tions. Intimate acquaintance with the 
small matters that make up a man’s life, 
saps and fritters away our reverence for 
that life as a grand whole. We lose 
breadth and force of’ view when details are 
thrust too obtrusively upon our attention. 
Microscopic examination is very well, but if 
such a thing were possible, we don’t want a 
whole man under a microscope. For all 
our minute investigation, we should form no 
better or truer judgment of him. We 
should arrive at a more unpleasant but 
hardly a more just conclusion on the subject. 
And if this be true of the hero, how much 
more so of poor Dr. Rutty, by no means a 
hero or anything approaching it ? 

A good man doubtless, and yet a foolish 
and a morbid too, it is impossible to admire, 
even if we refrain from despising him. If 
he found the keeping of his spiritual journal 
salutary, so far as he was himself concerned, 
well and good— there is nothing more to 
be said on that head; but when he be- 
queaths to the world his record of peccadil- 
loes as something from which his fellows 
may derive benefit and comfort, we are in- 
clined to denounce his legacy as a warning 
rather than an example. 

The book is simply Hamlet’s confession 
of failings beaten out into two volumes (not 
that Dr. Rutty ever dreamt of quoting the 
melancholy prince: he would have held 
him in horror as a “ play-haunter,” or some- 
thing worse; for did not Hamlet adapt 
from the Italian the tragedy of the “ Mouse- 
trap” for bg eee before King Clau- 
dius?) “I am myself indifferent honest, 
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but yet I could accuse me of such things, 
that it were better my mother had not borne 
me. I am very proud, revengeful, ambi- 
tious, with more offences at my beck than I 
have thoughts to put them in, imagination 
to’give them shape, or time to act them in. 
What should such fellows as I do, crawling 
between earth and heaven? We are ar- 
rant knaves all.” 


The Rutty creed is very much of this 
character. 


From The Contemporary Review. 


THE MODERN THEORIES CONCERNING 
THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


CONSIDERED AS THE CRISIS OF THE 
GERMAN CRITICAL SYSTEM. 


_Srrauss’s “Life of Jesus,” first pub- 
lished in 1835 and 1836, was answered in so 
many excellent works by Ullmann, Hase, 
Hoffmann, Tholuck, Neander, Lange, Rig- 
genbach, Baumgarten, and other German 
theologians, that the victory of the Chris- 
tian cause might have been considered de- 


cisive. Hundreds, nay, thousands of pul- 
pits in Germany resounded with the preach- 


ing of God’s word in renovated power. 
German theology, so long devoted to a par- 
tial, contemplative tendency, now took an 
interest in home and foreign missions, be- 
came zealous to relieve the spiritual wants 
of the neglected people; in a word, it 
assumed an ethical character. It was, it is 
true, unable to solve all the difficulties 
which may be found in the Gospel histories, 
or to reconcile all apparent discrepancies. 
Yet the return to the principles of the 
Reformation — especially to Luther himself 
— initiated by Schleiermacher, and since 
becoming more and more conspicuous, had 
afforded it a vantage-ground, which no 
longer rendered the theory of the inspira- 
tion of Holy Scripture, as taught in the 
Alexandrian and Scholastic schools, an in- 
dispensable foundation of Christian truth. 
From this ground it could proceed to treat 








he possesses in the Christian faith, likewise 
knows with what he can dispense in holding 
it, because he can distinguish between that 
which is necessary for the Christian life and 
that which is not. This renovated theology 
was, however, in many respects still deficient 
in distinctness with respect to doctrines and 
notions (¢.g., those concerning God, the 
Holy Trinity, the person of Christ, inspira- 
tion) ; yet it was in the right way towards 
it, by meditation on the Holy criptures 
(as is proved by a number of excellent 
st np and by the study of the 
historical work of the Church in the forma- 
tion of her doctrines. But Rationalism did 
not immediately recede from the positions 
which it had occupied formerly in Germany 
—quite the contrary: whereas formerly 
the adherents of the more recent philo- 
sophical systems had looked down with con- 
tempt on their predecessors, —e.g., the He- 
gelians on the followers of Kant, the esthet- 
ic rationalists on the disciples of Wolf’s 
popular philosophy, — now, individuals of 
the most different negative tendencies unit- 
ed together into a society of Licht freunde 
(friends of light), for the purpose of resist- 
ing the increasing power of the affirmative 
or positive tendency, which was alread 
making itself felt within the Church, and, 
according to their view, to guard the in- 
terests of Protestant liberty. Their coali- 
tion, again, caused an influential party 
of the so-called positive theologians to advise, 
and even to urge, certain measures of re- 
sistance against them, which manifested 
more culieae in the power of the State, 
and in the legal applications of confessions 
of faith, and consequently in deprivations 
and intimidation, than in the spread of 
faithful persuasion, and accordingly made it 
their task to put down their opponents in 
this their own way. 

This difference concerning the proper 
method of maintaining and spreading the 
faith of the Church, produced a division 
also between those who had hitherto con- 
tended against Rationalism as a united 
body. It was both natural and necessary 
—and also in conformity with Schleier- 
macher’s fundamental tendency — that re- 
animated personal Christian piety should 


of the Gospel histories, not in a dogmatic, | once more seek ecclesiastical forms; and 
but in a really historical manner, — not| the general synod of Prussia of the year 


only without injury to the fulness of the 
Christian faith, but greatly to its advantage. 
By adhering to those principles, it no 
longer needed the ingenuity of the old har- 
monizers. Notwithstanding the problems 
which were as yet unsolved, it might rest sat- 
isfied, seeing that he who really knows what 


1846, called together by the enlightened 
minister Eichhorn, endeavoured to find the 
proper medium, by taking into considera- 
tion both the rights of Protestant liberty, 
and also the duties which result from the 
necessary conditions of Church communion, 
and from the unchangeable principles of 
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the Reformation to maintain the Church in 
a course of tranquil, internal, constant de- 
velopment, and of moral conquests.over her 
adversaries, without exposing her to the 
wild floods of caprice leading to anarchy. 
In this spirit, and with these views, the 
synod drew up the celebrated “ formulary 
of ordination,” * and connected with this 
the “ doctrinal ordinance,” ¢ both of which 
were acceded to by its members — with the 
exception of an insignificant minority — af- 
ter long and searching discussions. But the 
King, Frederick William IV., withheld his 
sanction from these resolutions, by which 
alone the Church could apparently have 
been delivered from anarchy, and from 
swaying backwards and forwards into op- 

osite extremes, and be maintained in the 

ealthy, orderly course of internal develop- 
ment, without violence, and without relaps- 
ing into a false legalism. It appears that 
he was intimidated by the above-mentioned 
party, consisting of legal theologians and 
theological jurists, who expected safety and 
the restoration of order from the restora- 
tion of the legal application of the already 
established confessions of faith: they con- 
sidered a determination of the Church that 
—and to what extent — an affirmative po- 
sition was required on the part of the cler- 
gy to the substance of the confessions, to be 
insufficient, and rather claimed an obligatory 


‘ power for those confessions in their totality ; 


while, however, they certainly held out a 
prospect of indulgent treatment in any 
cases which might actually occur. 

But a very unwelcome impediment to the 
realization of this project was found in the 
union ¢ which had been carried out in many 
09 of Germany (in Prussia in 1817). 

he adherents to this project had formerly 
acceded to the union, and it was likewise 
manifest that the agreement existing be- 


tween the Calvinist and Lutheran confes- | ly 


sions of faith was sufficiently obvious, not 
only to professed theologians, but even to 
simple Protestant minds, to prevent all un- 
evangelical deviations by adhering to the 
main purport of the creeds of the two 
churches. But those who looked upon the 
creeds as a code of laws, now saw in the 
union itself a fatal danger to the authorit 

of the creeds in general and in their fall 
extent, because by the union a portion of 
the creeds, separated from the rest, had lost 
its obligatory force within the National 
Church, and yet had never been defined by 


* “ Ordinations-formular,.”’ 

+ “ Lehrordnung.” ‘ 

t Namely, between the Lutheran and Calvinist 
es, — Transiator’s Note, 


‘ 
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any law ; — namely, that portion in which 
the creeds of the two churches contradicted 
each other. They dreaded the peril to 
which the whole would be exposed as a con- 
sequence of infringing on the authority of 
apart. Thus from a dread of the distinc- 
tion between essential and non-essential doce - 
trines— which, however, is one of the 
principles of the Reformation — they be- 
came the enemies of the union which for- 
merly they had defended, and endeavoured 
to dissolve it. To justify this conduct, they 
alleged the necessity of an “ ecclesiastical ” 
Christianity in contradistinction to a merely 
“ personal” one, and that such a Christiani- 
ty must necessarily be connected with the 
formularies of the Lutheran and Calvinist 
ecclesiastical systems, historically handed 
down from the times of our ancestors. In 
ursuance of this, they endeavoured to re- 
introduce ancient forms and usages of the 
Church into almost all the countries of 
Gerthany — especially into those of the 
north; and while doing so, they used so 
little caution, that they did not even fear 
to trespass upon the grounds of Romanism, 
taking “ the Church” instead of “ saving 
faith” * as their foundation, — directly 
against the Augsburg Confession; nay, 
substituting the sacraments for justification 
by faith, and attributing to the clergy a 
sacerdotal character in the power of the 
keys, confession, absolution, church govern- 
ment; in short, they, sought to transform 
the laudable design of an internal and ex- 
ternal reform of the Church into a restoration 
of the deplorable condition of the seven- 
teenth century; nay, partly into a retracta- 
tion of the Reformation itself. This phase 
of the -development of the Protestant 
Church in Germany, therefore, forms a 
int of contact with the rise of English 
useyism some twenty-five yearssubsequent- 


On the rise and progress of this move- 
ment in Germany, the proceedings of the 
so-called “ Critical school ” had, however, no 
slight influence. The principal seat of 
this school was the University of Tiibingen, 
where Strauss, in 1835, opposed his mythical 
theory, both to the author of the “ Wolfen- 
biittel Fragments,” who viewed Christ and 
his apostles merely as deceivers, and to that 
natural explanation of miracles promulgated 
by Eichhorn, and especially by Paulus at 
Heidelberg: the former theory he treated 
as coarse, and incapable of comprehending 
the characteristics of the religious mind; 
the latter as unnatural and insipid ; and ac- 


* ‘ Fides salvifica.” (‘‘ Augustana,” vii., viii.) 














cordingly he rejected both. As for Strauss 
himself, opposed as were his doctrinal views 
to the supernatural, he sought what he con- 
sidered a more natural and at the same 
time a less offensive explanation of the 
miraculous features to be found in the 
records of the life of Jesus, by assuming that 
the religious mind of the primitive Church 
had unintentionally and undesignedly glori- 
fied Christ, and that those records of 
miraculous actions and events were thus 
productions of undesigned inventive tradi- 
tion, which, like floral ornaments, became 
intertwined round the image of Jesus, in 
rocess of time applying to Him the preva- 
ent Messianic idea, and using the biblical 
representations of Moses, Elijah, &c., as a 
storehouse, from which the various miracu- 
lous traits were derived and transferred to 
Christ. But then, as he likewise considered 
that the apostles honestly believed the mes- 
sage which they proclaimed, and for which 
they suffered,—and as they must have 
known, in their character of eye-witnesses, 
that those impossible acts did not really 
take place, he was reduced to the necessity 
of assuming @ priori, and without assigning 
any reasons, that our Gospels cannot be 
ascribed to eye-witnesses, but must have a 
much later origin. According to him, they 
can only belong to a time sufficiently re- 
mote to make it possible that myths could 
have been formed, independently of apos- 
tolical influence. : 

Certainly this mythical hypothesis left 
very much unexplained ; it did not give any 
satisfactory answer to the question why it 
was that this numerous collection of tradi- 
tions, or the transfer of Messianic attri- 
butes, was conferred on the person of Jesus ; 
it left in obscurity—and that perhaps 
intentionally — what Jesus actually was; 
and while putting in motion the imagina- 
tive faculty of the primitive Chureh, it 
attempted no account of the origin of this 
Church ; lastly, it left the essential charac- 
ter of the Church —the consciousness of 
man reconciled with God — unexplained. 

But nevertheless, this work of Strauss 
produced an extensive and startling impres- 
sion, most of all on those who had been 
hitherto accustomed to view the cause of 
the Christian religion as wholly and exclu- 
sively founded on the formal principle of 
the Reformation, viz., the inspiration and 
divine authority of the Scriptures. The 
many unsolved difficulties, the restlessness 
of critical investigations, and the uncertain- 
ty of their results, now excited doubts in 
some of them, whether that formal principle 
of the Reformation, by itself alone, was ca- 
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iw of supporting the entire edifice of 
hristianity, as the adherents of biblical 
supernaturalism in Germany aad Great 
Britain had so long supposed, inasmuch as, 
from the standpoint of this supernaturalism, 
faith must be kept in suspense so long as 
there is any uncertainty in the proof of the 
inspiration of the canon of en a 
roof which apparéntly can never be satis- 
actorily established as long as biblical criti- 
cism has the right of investigation. 

Now those who had overstepped the 
limits of this biblical supernaturalism in 
order to take their stand — not partly, but 
wholly —on the foundation of the Refor- 
mation, and of the word of God, were en- 
abled to pass uninjured through this crisis. 
They acknowledged not only an objective 
external testimony of the Hol Scriptures, 
but an internal witness of the Holy Ghost ; 
that is, the power of the saving word of 
God in the Scriptures, or Christian truth 
attesting itself by means of its own force on 
the soul of the believer, and revealing its 
internal evidence to him. They therefore 
needed not to put their faith in abeyance 
until the investigations of criticism should 
be completed, but, being convinced in their 
minds of the everlasting internal truth of 
the Gospel, and of the salvation which it 
declares, they could contemplate those criti- 
cal investigations with confidence and tran- 
quillity. Nay, they might even co-operate 
in the work, particularly as they were con- 
fident that it would be impossible for 
criticism to affect the canon in general 
injuriously, not merely because they believed 
that God, who is the author of the Chris- 
tian religion, has also provided whatever is 
requisite to propagate it in its purity, but 
also because historical criticism itself, ac- 
cording to its own nature, is bound by cer- 
tain laws, through the infringement of 
which it must become baseless conjecture, 
and therefore insignificant and harmless. 
But among these laws there is especially 
this one, that an historical allegation con- 
cerning the age and authorship of a work 
must be met with historical arguments, that 
is, by means of historical sources, so that 
even the most incisive criticism of the New 
Testament can never reject all the histori- 
cal sources of primitive Christianity, but 
would lose its base of operation if it did not 
hold fast part of them, were it only for the 
purpose of proving their incompatibility 
with the claims of credibility set up for the 
others. But the numerous adherents of 
what is called in Germany biblical superna- 
turalism, which we mentioned just now, 
who had in the meantime entered into the 
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ecclesiastical phase, as it was denominated, 
in that uncertainty of the strength and suffi- 
ciency of the formal ag or authority 
of the. Scriptures alone, which had taken 

ession of them, sought for help in a 
course different from the legitimate Protes- 
tant one, namely, that which sought the 
renewal of a conscious union of that formal 
with the essential principle, and which, in 
the Divine confidence of faith by the Holy 
Spirit, would have remedied the deficiency 
which must be ever inherent in historical 
certainty, forasmuch as historical proofs can 
never amount to more than great probabili- 
ty. It was in the authority of the Church, 
establishing the canon, forming and ex- 
pounding doctrines, that they sought com- 
pensation for deficiency in the authority of 
the written word. 

Thus Strauss and the partisans of the 
negative critical school did not indeed, as 
they supposed, uproot the foundation of 
Christianity, but impelled many forcibly 
towards the Roman Catholic Church — 
towards her principles of ecclesiastical 
authority and of tradition, and thus also in- 
fluenced the modern Protestant Church in 
Germany in this direction. As not a few 
distinguished theologians and Churchmen 
yielded to this impulse, and even began to 
apply it practically in the Church, that ten- 
dency which we have already described, 
and characterized as analogous to English 
Puseyism, obtained new and _ increased 
force ; on the other hand, the regular de- 
velopment of the original principle of the 
Reformation, appropriated to themselves by 
the other party in its vivifying influence, 
was painfully impeded. . 

After the failure of the attempts at politi- 
cal reform in 1848, which constituted the 
legitimate element of the unfortunate revo- 
lution in Prussia at that time, and caused 
its extension, there arose a period of mental 
weariness, of general reaction against inno- 
vation, and of restoration of everything 
ancient. This tendency appeared to pre- 
vail more and more; the dissolution of the 
Union seemed imminent ; in some localities, 
the freedom of university instruction was 
attacked, where yet it had been moderate 
and kept within ios limits, as in Gottingen 
and Rostock ; and finally, in the domain of 
the Church’s practical life, —in public wor- 
ship, confession, the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, liturgy, hymnology, and 
catechism, — no safety was seen but in the 
reintroduction of antique forms. But b 
‘nterfering with forms of worship, the fol- 
lowers of this party came intojconflict with 
the Protestant spirit of the people; for, 





after all, in their zeal for restoration, they 
likewise, in their own way, severed the 
historical thread, a proceeding which also 
appeared revolutionary. But the sacerdo- 
tal assumptions, which formed part and 
parcel of their theories, gave most offence 
to the people. The Protestant laity long 
kept silence, in the presence of these 
ceedings on the part of their clerical 
leaders; they. looked on, generally with 
murmurs, often with indignation. But 
when those archaic, nay, Romanizing prin- 
ciplés were to be practically applied, by 
which the laity would have been directly 
affected, great commotions arose among the 
people ; they utterly rejected such tenden- 
cies, and resisted all attempts; and more 
than one ecclesiastical body met with bitter 
disappointment with respect to this object, 
which however might have been of some 
service in reminding the clergy of the 
source and substance of the Protestant 
Church’s true strength. 

Accordingly, nothing durable resulted 
from those attempts at restoration ; they re- 
mained as old pieces of cloth on a new gar- 
ment. Their impotency was soon felt. Un- 
fortunately also, amid many outbreaks of 
unbelief, and as early as 1858, the culminat- 
ing point of this period of restoration was 
overpassed. 

But it has left behind it, even until now, 
some sad consequences. On the one hand, 
numerous theologians and other members of 
the German clergy, among whom are many 
zealous, gifted men, having been disappoint- 
ed by the want of success in their attempts 
at restoration, which they considered to be 
for the welfare of the Church, are now in a 
state of irritation against public opinion, 
without the joy of hope and the inspiriting 
courage to take up the problems and pecu- 
liar requirements of the people; and not 
only are they at variance with public opinion, 
but their own minds are affected with un- 
certainty, for which their only remedy is the 
expectation of the approaching end of the 
world, in accordance with certain eschatolo- 
gical theories of their own. It is certainly 
lamentable to be obliged to acknowledge 
that to be absolutely impossible and imprac- 
ticable which is at the same time considered 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of man-: 
kind. But instead of merely accusing the 
world, whose sin is supposed to be the cause 
of this impossibility, and instead of with- 


drawing the hand despairingly from the 
plough, it is surely more appropriate to the 

umble Christian mind to exercise self- 
examination, and to scrutinize those theories 
themselves which are thus considered abso- 
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lutely necessary for the welfare of mankind. 
It has gone eo far that, among many classes 
of the people, Christianity has become un- 

pular, and an interruption has taken place 
in the process of winning back the hearts of 
the nation for their evangelical Church, 
even among thousands who had appeared 
ripe for entering into lively communion with 
it 

Several recent manifestations owe their 
origin to these discordant circumstances: in 
the domain of the Church, the existence of 
the Protestant Union ; in that of theology, 
the more modern movement concerning 
the person of Christ, or, more correctly, the 
“ Life of Jesus,” as represented by Renan, 
Strauss, Schenkel, since the year 1860. The 
adherents of the Protestant Union seemed 
at first inclined to agitate in favour of a 
constitution for the Church on the broadest 
basis, and to reconcile the people, particu- 
larly the educated class, to the Church, by 
advocating an ecclesiastical organization, 
which would have run into the opposite ex- 
treme to those attempts at sacerdotal resto- 
ration by establishing a democratic Church 
government. But they seem to have already 
adopted more moderate views ; their present 
design is only to protect Protestant liberty 
of teaching, so as to prepare the way for the 
principle of “conciliating the Christian 
faith with the educated world.” 

Of greater importance, however, is the 
second movement, which is affecting the re- 
ligion of the people more sensibly. For all 
these new lucubrations concerning the life 
of Jesus have this in common, that they ap- 
peal to the people in diction and in a style 
different from the first appearance of Strauss 
in 1835, who gave his “ Life of Jesus” a 
learned theological character. Accord- 
ingly, it was quite suitable that the first re- 

hes to them should likewise adopt a popu- 
ar style, and unveil—somewhat after the 
manner of Richard Bentley — the pantheis- 
tic or deistical foundations of these writings, 
and reveal their destructive, degrading 
consequences in depriving man of his chief 
strength for moral life, and of his consolation 
in death. In this manner, Held in Breslau, 
Luthardt in Leipzig, Versmann in Holstein, 
Weydmannin Meiningen, Professor Schaff in 
Mercersburg, and others, have endeavoured 
to serve the people by popular lectures 
and tracts. But these efforts cannot be 
considered as sufficiently exhaustive of the 
task to be accomplished. The experience 
acquired by events since 1835 having proved 
that, however it might conduce to ease and 
comfort to avoid the problems raised by 
Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus” and the criticisms 





of Baur, this course was an inoperative one ; 
and that, instead of meeting them with 
theological labours, to interpose in idle se- 
curity the authority of the Church is, on the 
part of Protestant divines, merely “ leaning 
on the staff of a broken reed, whereon if a 
man lean it will go into his hand and pierce 
it.” The present condition of affairs re- 
quires that the warfare formerly begun, but 
never brouyht to a satisfactory conclusion, 
should be now carried on in good earnest and 
with full vigour, without the aid of external 
means or palliatives, so as to re-establish in 
the German nation confidence in the credi- 
bility of their sacred Scriptures, and thus 
also to win back the people really for their 
Church and their religion by legitimate 
means. 

This work is already in course of execu- 
tion, and it is a remarkable fact that it was 
the course which the negative criticism has 
adopted since 1835, that had to point out 
the suitable way to a successful solution of 
the problem. 

For the ten years following the first ap- 
pearance of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus” had 
been particularly fruitful in producing crit- 
ical works on the New Testament Scriptures 
by Baur and his school, Zeller, Schwegler, 
R. Kostlin, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, &c. Baur’s 
“ Kritik des Neuen Testaments ” seemed at 
first sight simply to corroborate Strauss’s 
mythicism, and to be in alliance with it; for 
if Strauss did not wish to cast a moral stain 
of dishonesty and deception on the histo- 
rians of the New Testament, or even on 
Christ himself, he surely needed — as was ob- 
served above — a considerable period of time 
to have intervened between that in which the 
apostles acted, and that of the composition 
of our Gospel histories, in order that there 
might be sufficient time for the development 
of myths in the Church. This 4 priori re- 
quirement of his critical'theory in the “ Life 
of Jesus” must have been singularly favour- 
ed by Baur’s opinion that the four Gospels 
were only written after the second destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem under Hadrian in 135, 
and that the date of all the books of the 
New Testament, with the exception of four 
Pauline epistles and the Apocalypse, must be 
referred to the end of the first century, or 
even toa more recent period. But this sw 
port was, however, only one side of the 
question ; it had also its reverse, which was 
soon to be manifested. 

For Baur’s inquiries, on the other side, 
prepared a new phase in the critique of 
the “ Life of Jesus,” which must be of ad- 
vantage to the cause of Christianity, in so 
far as the decision is thereby simplified, 
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and the whole subject must be reduced to a 
distinct alternative. 

Baur, the ecclesiastical historian, did not, 
like Strauss, content himself with treating 
primitive Christianity on a mythical system, 
which, if the original sources are not con- 
sidered worthy of credibility, can claim 
no greater value than that of a possible hy- 
pothesis, to which, again, other hypotheses 
might be opposed with equal justice or in- 
justice, and which, without historical sources, 
should likewise be confined within the re- 
gions of possibilities. Baur actually ad- 
vances at least one step on historical ground, 
and even this one step must have had im- 
portant consequences. This is, however, 
scarcely with reference to the person of 
Jesus. Like Strauss, he keeps His person- 
ality in the shade; and in his appreciation 
of the Sermon on the Mount he has nothing 
to say about Jesus, but that, in a 
to the righteousness of works of the Phar- 
isees, He insisted on the disposition of the 
heart and on pure love; that in so doing 
He invited to the kingdom of God, which 
He then also opened. But he reproaches 
Strauss with having|produced a critique of the 
Gospel history without a critique of the Gos- 
pels. He says that his tactics consisted in 
confuting the first three Gospels by that of 
John, and then the latter by the former, so 
as in short to produce confusion, and that 
we can no longer tell to what portion of the 
Gospel history we are to adhere. He also 
draws attention to the historical fact, that 
whatever may have been the circumstances 
of the life of Jesus, this peculiar New Tes- 
tament literature, once for all, exists, and 
must be explained historically. Now in un- 
dertaking to give this explanation, Baur 
had to renounce the idea of evolving an 4 
priori system out of his own mind, But un- 
dertook to incorporate the existing fact — 
these New Testament works — by means of 
historical data, with his own representation 
of most: ancient Church history, and to in- 
troduce them progressively into it. In short, 
the explanation of the existence of those 
Scriptures imposed on him the necessity of 
attempting a delineation of that condition 
of life and world of ideas adapted to pro- 
duce those Scriptures as their natural re- 
sults. He was compelled, in opposition to 
the usual ecclesiastical account oP the origin 
of those Scriptures, and of the state of the 
primitive Church, to attempt an historical 
delineation of a different kind, so as to 
account in a natural manner for the faith 
of the Church, together with her central 

oint of the exalted, Divine appearance of 

esus; for he quite agreed with Strauss in 











his philosophical or rather pantheistic pre- 
suppositions, ¢.g., that miracles are impossi- 
ble. But by such a connected attempt to 
set up a new mgr + to ecclesiastical 
tradition as the true history of the occur- 
rences, a trial would also be made whether 
such an attempt was feasible, or whether it 
would suffer ineteck against its own self- 
contradictions and the realities of history. 

The principal point in this attempt of 
Baur’s is the following:— All the origi- 
nal apostles were Judaists, as is proved, 
among others, by the Apocalypse, written 
by the apostle John. At first they would 
not admit Gentiles at all, and afterwards 
only on condition of receiving circumcision, 
and they never proceeded beyond Jewish 
particularism. The apostle Paul first broke 
through the Judaizing standpoint, and ac- 
quired importance by the multitude of Gen- 
tiles whom he converted. The consequence 
was a wide difference between him and 
the original apostles, and this contest and 
opposition have long pervaded the ancient ~ 
Church. But, on the other hand, there also 
existed an active endeavour to re-establish 
unity in the primitive Church, which was 
facilitated partly by the increased hostility 
of the Jewish people, partly by their tragical 
destiny, which deprived the Judaizing Chris- 
tians, or “ Petrini,” of their support. Those 
endeavours for union between the adherents 
of Peter and those of Paul went on until 
about the year 170, and their history had its 
different periods; the results of those en- 
deavours of conciliation are contained in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the lesser 
Pauline ones, on the one side; in James, the 
Epistles of Peter, and the first three Gospels, 
on the other: further, in the pastoral epis- 
tles, and in the doctrinal views of a. 
The Gospel of the latter was the last of ‘ 
those writings which, under an apostolical 
name, sought to heal the old breach between 
the parties of Peter and of Paul’; and the 
result of these proceedings was the forma- 
tion of the ancient Catholic Church. 

We will not stay to investigate this hypo- 
thesis, maintained and defended by him 
with acuteness and erudition. These two 
points may suflice: first, it does not show 
clearly, as he had led us to expect, in 
what respect'a union between the Pauline 
and Judaizing spirit is to be found in John’s 
writings, especially as, according to Baur 
himself, the fourth Gospel is said to be of a 

urely spiritual character. Secondly, if 
Paul, as early as the year 50, undeniably 
held the more exalted view of the Divi#it 
of Christ, we cannot conceive why this 
view, identical with John’s in its essence, 
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should not have been shared by the latter 
apostle at an earlier period also, without 
interrupting the continuation of the eccle- 
siastical development. But when Baur 
imagines that a truthful immediate disciple 
of Christ, such as the apostles must be con- 
sidered, could not have drawn such an ex- 
alted image of the person of Jesus, because 
it would be an historical impossibility, a 
miracle itself, but that Paul alone could 
have producec such an exalted image with- 
out being untruthful, because it originated 
in him by means of a merely subjective 
vision or ecstasy, he did not bear in mind 
with what zeal Paul insists on his Gospel 
(Gal. i. 8), in which Christ appears as the 
central point, and that it could not be as- 
serted without accusing the Apostle of great 
insincerity, that he who gave the right hand 
of fellowship to the other apostles, declarin 
the identity of their Gospel with his (Gal. 
i. 23; ii. 1, et seg.), should have been in- 
duced to acknowledge a Judaizing Gospel, 
which he declares not to be such to him, and 
to be in friendly communion with those sup- 
posed Judaizing apostles. The gross hypo- 
erisy which this conduct would imply, con- 
sidering as he did the Judaizing error as 
subversive of the Gospel, and deserving an 
anathema, would be more gross than that 
which he himself reproved in the conduct 
of Peter at Antioch. It would, moreover, 
be inconsistent with the image of the great 
character of the Apostle, as Baur himself 
cannot avoid representing it, not to mention 
that the same passage (Gal. ii. 11, et seq.) 
expresses in the clearest manner the Apos- 
tle’s conviction that Peter was not a Judai- 
zer, but that he acted inconsistently with 
his own principles on that occasion, giving 
way to.others; and certainly the apostle 
Paul, who was acquainted with Peter, is en- 
titled to be considered of more authority 
as to his religious principles than a modern 
German critic. 

If we now sum up what has been said of 
Baur’s general proceedings, so far as they 
differ from those of Strauss, we may briefly 
state the matter thus: — Baur has substitut- 
ed for the myth, or undefined inventive tradi- 
tion of Strauss, the notion of conscious design 
and of planning intention. In so doing, his 
object was to exonerate the apostles from 
the on of planning untruthfulness 
and of the fabrication of history, and to 
impute it to later generations. But in his 
decided assertion of the impossibility of 
miracles, and of the supernatural appear- 
ance of Christ, as well as in his general 
mode of argument, the following thesis is 
already involved: — That if, after all, the 





authorship of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures should have to be with certainty re- 
ferred to the apostles, or to those influenced 
by them, no choice would be left, but either 
to attribute an intentional, planning un- 
truthfulness to the authors, who must have 
known better, — therefore that Christiani- 
ty, as it is, and has conquered the world, is 
based on the deception and insincerity of 
the aposties, — or, on the other hand, as we 
cannot deny, and as Baur himself acknowl- 
edges, that they really believed what they 
taught and died for, and should be regarded 
as having been deceived; in which case, 
the. ak of the critical theory must end 
in an attack on Him who had deceived them 
—on the Person of Christ himself. 

This is the crisis of which we spoke above, 
and through which the course of negative 
criticism must come to its final result 
— toa decision simplified and facilitated to 
the moral sense. And accordingly this is 
witnessed in the recent works on the life of 
Jesus by Renan and by Strauss. 

Recognising, with jnst historical tact, the 
sophistry of that system of criticism, and 
the impossibility of bringing down the New 
Testament Scriptures to such a recent time, 
—referring the Gospels to about the same 
period as ecclesiastical tradition does, even 
none in them authentic relations by the 
apostles— Renan fixes the time of those 
relations so near to the real events that he 
can only carry out his denial of the mira- 
cles by asserting that Christ and his apos- 
tles had combined in producing a delusive 
appearance of miraculous actions. Further, 
with that intelligent perspicacity proper to 
his nation, he recognised that the origin of 
Christianity must be Jesus Christ himself, not 
the congregation, not the apostles Paul or 
John ; that, in order tb become the founder of 
the Christian Church, He could not have been 
a mere moral teacher, but that his personal, 
overpowering spiritual presence, and his 
life, were requisite to produce the impres- 
sion which is reflected in the Church; and 
he also acknowledges that Jesus did really, 
on certain occasions, lay claim to Divinity, 
although Renan, from his point of view, 
only regards this as the effect of enthusiasm 
and self-exaltation. 

But Strauss likewise —in his new work 
on the life of Jesus, written for the German 
people — is urged forward to the same cri- 
sis and the same ominousalternative. Now 
since, as the successor of Baur, he has en- 
tered on the steep downward path of the 
assumption of a designing tendency with 
respect to the scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment, he especially wreaks his hatred on 
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the fourth Gospel. He does still indeed 
try to keep a place for myths beside what 
he considers as inventions, but this is. only 
for the purpose of escaping from the con- 
sequences of his former standpoint into a 
kind of eclecticism. The most important 
point, however, is this: after he had been. 
compelled, by the course of the critical in- 
vestigations of the New Testament litera- 
ture, and by Baur’s pointing out the lacuna 
existing in his former work, and the enig- 
matical doubt which he occasioned by his 
silence concerning the historical personality 
of Jesus, to tread on historical ground, at 
least partially, and to acknowledge some 
historical documents, — he was driven to 
an assumption which he had not expressed 
—or perhaps not even thought of — when 
he held his purely mythical views. This 
assumption, adopted for the purpose of 
avoiding the acknowledgment of the true 
majesty of Christ’s Person as set forth in the 
Gospels, declares that the probable cause of 
the exalted but impossible representations 
of his Person, such as they are recorded in 
the Gospels, and are the main topic of the 
Christian religion, must be referred to 
Christ himself. ; 
For the discourses of Jesus concerning 
the consummation of all things occupy such 
an important place in the primitive Church, 
with the apostles also, and are so intimately 
intertwined with its essence, not only among 
the Judaizing party, but also among the 
Pauline one, that, as Strauss confesses, we 
cannot avoid referring the eschatology of the 
New Testament — at least its characteristic 
traits — to declarations made by Jesus him- 
self. Strauss professes as yet too much his- 
torical tact to agree with Baur, who indeed, 
being likewise inclined to confess the genu- 
ineness of the principal elements of those 
discourses of Jesus, would understand them 
in a purely figurative sense. Now in those 
discourses there is one constant thought, 
namely that He should, in person, take part 
in the universal judgment and the consum- 
mation of all things. Connected with his 
Person is that, marvellous change — the 
bringing in of the solemn state of retribu- 
tion; according to his declarations, He is 
to awaken the dead, surrounded by his an- 
els, and to hold the judgment. On this 
trauss cannot refrain from saying, “To 
expect such things respecting Himself is 
not merely enthusiasm, but, if , ee uttered 
such sayings, there is contained in them an 
unwarrantable  self-exaltation in raising 
Himself above all mankind by representing 
Himself as their Judge, forgetting that He 
himself had declined the epithet of ‘ good,’ 
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as applicable to God alone.” Strauss still 
has a scruple to utter before the German 
people the final conclusion which would re- 
sult from this proposition ; but it is mani- 
fest that, like ey by rejecting & priort 
the supernatural in the person of Jesus as 
an impossibility, he falls into a moral mon- 
strosity and real impossibility. Accordin, 
to Strauss, “ The same Jesus ha a th 
purely and fully all that relates to love to 
God and to our neighbour;” yet at the 
very same time He 1s said to do homage 
not only to enthusiasm verging on insanity, 
but to intolerable pride. He is said to have 
towered morally and religiously over his 
contemporaries, and yet at once, although 
a sinner, He considered himself without 
sin, and the future judge of the world. He 
is said to have occupied an inferior position 
—far beneath ordinary men — notwith- 
standing his otherwise moral excellency, by 
his self-exaltation, which showed Him to be 
deficient in modesty, humility, and knowl- 
edge of self. To every thinking man, who 
knows that self-knowledge and humility 
form the basis of every strong moral and 
religious life, nay, that humility and the 
consciousness of sin, where sin exists, be- 
come more vivid in proportion to moral 
growth, —all this, considered in a moral 
point of view, is simply a logical contradic- 
tion; the union of Strauss’s predicates in 
the one personality of Jesus would indeed 
be a miracle, but a false one, and hence im- 
possible, — greater and more unnatural 
than all the miracles in the New Testament, 
in none of which Strauss could point out 
such a barefaced logical contradiction as in 
this one of his own devising. 

If it has but once become generally 
obvious that Christ must be considered as 
an historical person, and the founder of the 
Christian Church; that we must recur to 
hig own declarations concerning Himself 
with respect to at least some of the highest 

redicates of Jesus —that, for instance, it 
is included in those declarations that He was 
not a sinner, that He had no need of re- 
demption for Himself, but that He had 
come to redeem mankind, — we are once 
more, by the process of criticism, brought 
into the presence of Jesus himself, and the 
question, ‘“‘ What think ye of Christ ?” is 
reduced to the simple alternativé, Is Jesus 
what He professes Himself to be — the Sin- 
less One, in whom dwells the office and the 
power of redemption ; or is He, as He can-. 
not be, that monstrous compound being, 
composed of unbounded self-exaltation.and 
the purest love to God and man—a liar 





and a sacrilegious criminal, who took on him- 
42. 
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self to build up a kingdom of God, after 
having overturned the foundations of the 
kingdom of God within himself? The de- 
cision may be confidently left to the moral 
feeling of each individual, and Strauss him- 
self has rather adopted that moral impossi- 


bility which we designated a logical contra- |’ 


diction, than allowed himself to embrace the 
other vieg. But we must add two more 
points: first, if it must be granted that Je- 
sus himself has made such a distinction 
between Himself and collective mankind, 
that He presents Himself to them as the 
Redeemer and the Judge of the world, can 
it be considered as anything but an unwar- 
rantable proceeding that Strauss still omits 
from his acknowledgment, as far as it goes, the 
fact that Jesus also professed Himself to be 
the Son of God, not merely in a theocratical, 
but in the ontological or natural, and meta- 
physical sense ? Surely Strauss himself sees 
that by attributing to Himself sinless holi- 
ness, the raising of the dead, the judgment of 
the world, He likewise, most probably, claim- 
ed divine attributes. What can it be that yet 
restrains him from granting — especially as 
he has his own explanation of enthusiasm 
and self-exaltation at hand —that Jesus 
likewise assumed to Himself to be in sub- 
stance that in which those exalted attributes 
inhere, and without which they cannot be 
imagined to exist, namely, a higher divine 
nature in comparison with all previous and 








contemporary men? The French critic has 
here too gone beyond the German one; he 
sees with reason no ground why Jesus should 
not have ascribed Divinity to Himself, when 
once his enthusiasm-and self-exaltation had 
overstepped the bounds of humanity. 
Lastly, we wish to observe, that if Jesus 
was such an insincere, morally and reli- 
giously degraded character as He appears in 
Renan, and must needs appear in Strauss if 
his principles are logically carried out, and 
if, therefore, the Christian religion at its 
origin, i. e., in Christ, was founded on decep- 
tion and criminal pride,—in that case, 
the whole mythical hypothesis, according to 
which undesigned creative tradition cumu- 


lated those lofty attributes on Christ, loses . 


its support, its value, and its interest. If 
Jesus himself has declared concerning Him- 
self the very highest that it could have in- 
vented, it is an idle and almost totally insig- 
nificant inquiry, whether the Church has in- 
vented single lesser traits to adorn his 
image; nay, it is perfectly indifferent 
whether this happened intentionally or un- 
intentionally. Thus the mythical theory, at 
the first step which it had to take upon the 
ground of actual history, began to destroy 
its own foundation, and to pass judgment 
on itself: although no Penelope, it has set 
about undoing the mythical web which it 
had woven. 
Dr. J. A. DoRNER. 
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‘Tuey are wearing the dresses en queue? 
Too true; 

‘Queen Whim and her whimsical crew, 
Too true; 

‘At the public ball and private view, 

In the family coach and family pew, 

On the Windsor Slopes and sward at Kew, 
Too true ; 

Of every web and of every hue, 
Too true ; 


The lustrous green and the lucent blue, 

And amber the shade that suits so few, 
Too true. 

Came it from Compiégne or St. Cloud ? 

This mode des robes that men will rue, 
Too true ; 





For we all must now be rich as a Jew, 
Too true; 
To stand the expense it is bringing us to ; 
Andeach must cautiously tread and glue 
His eyes to the ground, lest rents ensue, 
Too true; 
Or “out of the gathers ”’ alas! eheu ! 
The trailing tulle be torn by you, 
Too true ; 
Or him who stepped on a skirt at the Zoo. ; 
Too true ; 
And sighs for old Crinoline back in lieu 
Of these flowing vestments worn en queue, 
Too true; 
To which he would gladly bid an adieu, 
As a tag to these lines signed L0.U 


. — Punch. 
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FREDERIKA BREMER IN THE 
From The Victoria Magazine. 


FREDERIKA BREMER IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CUBA. 


FREDERIKA BREMER, whose death — for 
a person of her short-lived profession — at 
a ripe old age, has recently been announced, 
was born at Abo, in Finland, in 1802, at 
which place her father carried on business 
as a merchant. After his removal from 
Abo, her father settled in Skane, the south- 
western province of Sweden. Frederika 
received her education in Stockholm, and 
afterwards lived in Norway, with her friend 
the Countess Sonnerhjelm. She entered 
the field of authorship in 1835, and only 
after having acquired a European and ex- 
tra-European reputation as a romance wri- 
ter and depicter of family life, did she seek 
to replenish her stock of ideas, and open u 
fresh sources of moral and intellectual life, 
by foreign travel. This, though her main, 
was not her only impulse. 

The annus mirabilis of revolution, 1848, 
was succeeded by the year of reactions ;and 
the discontented spirits of the old world, as 
well as those whose material prospects in 
life had been compromised by the stagnation 
of trade, which was a consequence of the 
political unrest, emigrated in vast numbers 
to the new world. Miss Bremer, who was 
linked with the conservative side of European 
life, by her strong and orthodox, yet liberal 
piety, had also some affinity with the revo- 
utionary party, through her socialist ten- 
dencies. She was, in politics and morals, a 
member of that then active, but now almost 
extinct party, called the Christian Socialists. 
There mingled, then, with her other im- 
pulses for travel, that feeling of disappoint- 
ment in Europe, and hope in America, 
which was widely prevalent in 1849, and 
which determined the direction of the wan- 
derer’s footsteps. 

On her way to the United States, she 
made a tour of a few weeks’ duration in 
England, but the fact of her visit to this is- 
land did not leak out beyond a few private 
circles, and did not in the least attract pub- 
lic attention. The energetic little “ unpro- 
tected female,” slipped into England and 
slipped out of it again, without producing 
the slightest ripple on the surface of either 
our “ good ” or our popular society. _ 

She left Liverpool on a Cunard steamer 
at the latter end of September, 1849. When 
standing alone on the deck of the noble 
craft, gazing out upon the waste of waters, 
she remembers that she is a daughter of the 
Vikings of old Scandanavia ; that, as such, 
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she has a right to take kindly to a career of 
adventure. 

On October 4, 1849, she landed in New 
York, and took rooms in the Astor House. 
One American gentleman only, the late Mr. 
Andrew Jackson Downing, the most emi- 
nent horticulturist of the new world, had 
been forewarned of her arrival, and had 
come down from his home in the highlands 
of the Hudson, to welcome her, and escort 
her to his wife and villa. 

But, like Byron, she awoke next mornin 
and “ found herself famous.” All the ool 
society of New York and the neighborhood 
had become aware that Miss Bremer had ar- 
rived, and was determined to give her a real 
Celtic welcome, a caed mille failtha. Poor 
daughter of the Vikings! Here is her con- 
fession after that terrible day’s wear and 
tear. 


“ October 5.— Ugh! It is more wearisome 
here than anybody can believe; and Iam quite 
tired out after one day of lion life. Through 
the whole day have I had nothing to do but to 
receive visits ; to sit or to stand in a great par- 
lor, and merely turn from one to another, re- 
ceiving the salutations and shaking hands with 
sometimes half a dozen new acquaintances at 
once, gentlemen of al] professions and all na- 
tions, Indies who invite me to their house and 
home, and who wish that I would go imme- 
diately ; besides a number of letters which I 
could do no more than merely break open, re- 
quests for autographs, and so on. I haveshaken 
hands with from seventy to eighty persons to- 
day, whilst I was unable to receive the visits of 
many others. Of the names, I remember scarcely 
any, but the greater number of the pene whom 
I have seen please me from their cordial frank 
manners, and I am grateful to them -for their 
extreme friendliness towards me. . . . But 
that which I am afraid of is, lest the life in this 
country should be like this of to-day ; then I 
should be regularly worn out, for my strength 
could never stand} against these many lively 
people. What is to be done if it goes on in this 
way?” 


Mr. Downing hurried her away from the 
tumult of the Astor House, where Miss 
Bremer was in danger of being killed by too 
much kindness, to his quiet, yet sociable 
home at Newburgh, situate on the Hudson 
river, about fifty miles above New York city. 

Why did the people of new York hasten 
to make a “lion” of Frederika Bremer? 
The majority of the elegant people who 
came to shake her hand or who showered 
invitations upon her, had certainly not read 
any of her novels. A pure impulse of hos- 
pitality was one ingredient, the proverbial 
gallantry of Americans towards the weaker 
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sex went for much, especially when the 
woman came from afar to spy out the land ; 
but, mingling with all these finer emotions, 
was the craving of all young and not yet 
blasés communities, like that of New York, 
for excitement. A “lion,” like a lightnin 
rod, attracts and concentrates upon itself 
all the unoccupied and vagrant electricity 
of the social world, and therefore,in be- 
coming the momentary object of so many 
attentions, Miss Bremer was, in fact, reci- 
procating the favours which were being 
showered upon her with such an overwhelm- 
ing profuseness. Again, the daughter of the 
Vikings had the advantage of coming from a 
nationwith which the United States has never 
come into collision, and’ the mention of 
whose name excites no party feeling. It is 
certain that no British, French, or German 
authoress, would now evoke such a general 
and ready enthusiasm through the United 
States as the Swedish lady was able to do. In 
fact, as the community of the United States 
gets older, sadder, and more sceptical, if not 
wiser, its representative families will be less 
prone than in those Consul Plancus’ days 
of 1849 to pay exuberant homage to an in- 
carnation of pure moral and intellectual 
worth. 

If youth is the age of many follies and 
gaucheries, is it not also the age when the 
generous impulses of our nature have most 
power over us? This is, at any rate, the 
mode in which we account for the magnifi- 
cent reception which everywhere attended 
Miss Bremer’s footsteps. 

It was in Mr. Downing’s beautiful esthet- 
ic home in the highlands of the Hudson 
River, that Miss Bremer spent what she 
aptly calls “the honeymoon” of her Amer- 
ican career. A flood of light and knowl- 
edge —a chromatrope of new impressions 
— crowded upon her in the midst of that 
beautiful scenery, and that animated social 
life which she met with under Mr. Down- 
ing’s roof. Her language becomes lyrical 
and ecstatic, responding to the enraptured 
and glowing emotions of her soul. 

Already, by October 20, she writes to 
her sister Agatha — 


“T have greatly enjoyed this period of my 
new life, and the Hesperian fruits; and whether 
it is the effect of these, or of the New World’s 
youthful, lively atmosphere, or of the new im- 
pressions which daily flow in upon me, but I 
feel the strings of life vibrate, as it were, more 
strongly, and my pulse beat, at times almost 
feverishly. I feel myself to be drinking nectar 
spiritually and bodily; it is a divine drink, but 
almost too potent for a weak mortal, at least as 
an everyday beverage. The excess of social in- 





tercourse is also too exciting, however charm- 
ing and agreeable it may be.” 


The banks of the Hudson are the favorite 
haunts of the wealthy, the artistic, and the 
literary people of New York; of its aristoc- 
racy of oa, taste, and intellect. It was 
here that Miss Bremer became acquainted 
with Miss Sedgwick, Miss Lynch, Washing- 
ton Irving, the Hon. Mr. Hamilton, and 
many other celebrities. It was here, too, 
that she read the essays and poems of Em- 
erson (“ the Sage of Concord”), and records 
the deep but mingled impressions they made 
upon her. 


“The writings of this scorner of imperfec- 
tion, of the mean and paltry, this bold exacter 
of perfection in man, have for me a fascination 
which amounts almost to magic. I often ob- 
ject to him ; I quarrel with him ; I see that his 
stoicism is one-sidedness, his pantheism an im- 
perfection, and I know that which is greater 
and more perfect; but Iam under the influ- 
ence of his magical power, I believe myself to 
have become greater through his greatness, and 
I breathe the air of a higher sphere in his world, 
which is indescribably refreshing toone. Em- 
erson has more ideality than is common among 
thinkers of the English race, and one might say 
that in him the idealism of Germany is wedded 
to the realism of Britain. I have as yet never 
gone a step to see a literary lion; but Waldo 
Emerson, this pioneer in the moral woods of 
the New World, who sets his axe to the roots 
of the old trees to hew them down, and to open 
the path for new planting —I would go a con- 
— way to see this man, and see him I 
will.” 


About the same time she jots down her 
opinion of the physique of American ladies, 
and also of the bearing towards each other 
of the young of the two sexes: — 


“Yes, lovely ladies there certainly are here, 
but rather pretty and delicate, than, properly 
speaking, beautiful. A really beautiful woman 
I have not yet seen here, but neither have I 
seen a single ill-favoured countenance or de- 
formed person. That which especially pleases 
me is the easy, unembarrassed, and yet modest- 
ly kind intercourse which exists between the 
young of both sexes.” 


On going up the Hudson in a steamer, 
Miss Bremer observed, “I see here none of 
Mr. Dickens’s smoking and spitting gentle- 
men.” But while returning home one 
night from a visit she met a man of the 
Dickensian type of American gentlemen : — 


«That gentleman needs a Dickens,’ said I, 
softly, to Mr. Downing. ‘But then,’ replied 
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Mr. Downing in the same undertone, ‘ Dickens 
would have committed the mistake of supposing 
him to be a gentleman.’ ” . 


The mordant satire and powerful carica- 
tures of Mr. Dickens have not been without 
their value on American social life, but, 
nevertheless, they left a sting behind them 
which has been carried to the account of 
the English nation, and has diminished the 
cordiality with which subsequent English 
tourists have been received. 

In November she returned to Brooklyn, 
the great adjunct to New York. Here she 
resides with Marcus and Rebecca Spring, 
an amiable couple of Socialist tendencies, 
Quaker descent, and Unitarian faith. They 
“thee and thou” their visitor, and call her 
Frederika. She is “ enchanted with them,” 
and lives. with them “familiarly, as with a 
brother and sister.” Marcus instructs her 
in the public, and Rebecca in the social life 
of the country. She now exclaims :— 


‘Yes, my sister, there is here much more poe- 
try, much more of the romance of life, than we 
have imagined. Life here is new youth. . 

My life is a daily warfare against kind- 
ness and politeness and curiosity, during which 
I often am weary and worn out; often, also, 
I feel the wafting influence of an extraordinary 
youthfulness and enjoyment gush through my 
soul. 


She makes acquaintance with the Rev. 
W. H. Channing, and with him and the 
Springs pays her first visit to the Phalan- 
stery in New Jersey. Plunging again into 
the vortex of New York life, she sees Mrs. 
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liking her, and made her the promise’ she 
wished.” ‘ 


After stigmatising the dinner parties of 
New York as the most stupefying and in- 
tolerable performances in the world, she 
gives her impression of their evening 
parties : — 


“They are not to compare with the most 
beautiful of the kind I have seen in Sweden 
and Denmark. Here thére is not space, nor 
yet flowers enough, nor air enough. Above 
everything, they lack costume, character in 
dress. The ladies ‘are handsome, are well and 
tastefully dressed, but they are too much like 
one another. The gentlemen are all dressed 
alike. This cannot here be otherwise, and it 
is good and right at the bottom. . . . Nor 
does it seem to me that the mental individuality 
is sufficiently marked to produce an outward 
impression. But to this subject I must re- 
turn.” . 


In the beginning of December Miss Bre- 
mer fled from New York and Brooklyn to 
Boston. “I actually ran away from the bat- 


.| tle of people. I could not do otherwise.” 


On her way thither, vid Connecticut, she 
visited Mrs. Sigourney in Hartford, and at’ 
Worcester she has an interview with Elihu 
Burrit, who had then lately returned from 
the Peace Congress in Paris. Their views 
did not coincide about peace-at-any-price 
principles : — 


“T declared myself to be a friend of war, of 
a good righteous war, when, at least, peace 
cannot have a great and prolonged life on 
earth..... Mankind must evidently grow in 


Kirkland, the authoress of “ A New Home | heart and in intelligence, and the community 
in the West,” and goes over the “ Rutgers | must perfect its work before they talk about 


Institute” for young ladies. But “the | 


whirl of presentations and scraps of con- 
versation, which serves no other purpose 
than to make the soul empty and the body 
weary,” alienates her from the beau monde 
of New York. But now we come to her 
first mention of the American female doc- 
tors, and we will stop to extract her account 
of tae interview : — 


“Thad this morning a charming visit froma 
little lady doctor, a Miss Harriot K. Hunt, fe- 
male physician, as she calls herself, from Bos- 
ton, who invited me to her house there, in- 
sisted upon it that I must come, would not let 
me escape till I had promised, and was so ir- 
resistibly merry that we, she and I and the 
whole company, burst into one peal of langhter 
after another. There was besides so much that 
was excellent and really sensible in what she 
said, I felt that there was so much heart in the 
zealous little creature, that I could not help 





universal peace. ‘This must proceed from 
within.” : 


To this sentiment, Mary Howitt, the 
translator, affixes a note of dissent ; but to 
a Swede or a Pole, whose country has been 
dismembered. by, and who are the neigh- 
bours of a semi-barbarous power, the ques- 
tion of war appears under*an aspect which 
is not familiar to us English and New Eng- 
landers. Miss Bremer probably had in her 
mind’s eye a war for the restoration of Fin- 
land or of Poland; and in believing that 
such a war would benefit humanity, she is 
backed up by the authority of the great 
majority of liberal statesmen in every coun- 
try of Europe. She spends Thanksgiving 
Day in a farm house in Western Massachu- 
setts and finds the country people “simple 
and cordial, much more hearty and much 
less given to asking questions than the peo- 
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ple I had met with in the great city par- 
ties.” 

Arrived in Boston, she goes to hear Theo- 
dore Parker preach. She describes him as 
having “ a Socratic head, large well-formed 
hands, and his whole bearing, expression, 
gestures, struck me as purely original, the 
expression of a determined and powerful 
nature.” From Boston she writes to her 
sister how powerfully American society is 
acting upon her: — 


“T feel every day how altogether necessary 
for my whole life, and for the development of 
my moral and intellectual being, is this Ameri- 
can journey.” 


From Boston she pays a short first visit 
to Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his home at 
Concord. He came to meet his visitor, 
“ walking down the little avenue of spruce 
firs which leads from his house, bare-headed 
amid the falling snow.” Her first impres- 
sions of him, as were her last, were of a 


mixed kind. She says— 


“He interested me without warming me. 
That critical, crystalline, and cold nature may 
be very estimable, quite healthy, and in its’ way 
beneficial for those who possess it, and also for 





others who allow themselves to be measured 
and criticised by it. But for me David’s heart | 
and David’s songs!” | 


She calls him a sphinx-like individual, 
and resolves to see more of him before ar- 
riving at a final judgment. 

She is much struck with the society of 
the literati of Boston. She sees there Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and Lowell (the latter is 
“a perfect Apollo in appearance”), and 
the abolitionists, Wendell Phillips, Charles 
Sumner, and William Lloyd Garrison. 

She breaks a lance with Mr. Garrison on 
the score of the virulence of his manner of 
attack. “He replied, with good-temper, 
‘We must demand the whole loaf, if we 
would hope to get one half of it.’ 
The resolution and character of such a man 
deserve esteem.® She converses with the 
escaped slaves, William and &llen Craft, 
but declares herself “ suspicious of party- 
spirit and its blindness,” and disposed to 
throw her weight against it. 

She went to hear Theodore Parker a 
recond time, and afterwards received a visit 


“JT am so great a lover of courage in all 
forms, and of every unreserved expression of 
opinion and belief, that I extended my hand to 





Parker, thanking him cordially for his candour. 


But I nevertheless told him frankly my objec” 
tions to his Christology, and we had a good 
deal of quiet controversy. I found Parker 
extremely agreeable to converse with, willing 
to listen, gentle, earnest, and cordial.” 


Miss Bremer had previously compared 
herself to the Zsopian earthen pot which 
was Jogging ve | with the iron pot of 
American life, and was being knocked to 
pieces by the companionship. Before the 
year was over the moral fermentation, the 
intellectual excitement and expansion, tle 
physical fatigue our lioness had undergone, 
brought on a nervous and dyspeptic attack, 
which prostrated her, deprived her of the 
power of enjoying life, and, at one time, 
seemed likely to force her to a premature re- 
turn to her nativeland. At the commence- 
ment of her ailment she leaves the hospitable 
home of the Lowells at Cambridge, and re- 
sides with Dr. Harriot K. Hunt. The pas- 
sage relating to this — (who still flourish- 
es in full vigour), her history, her mission, 
and her sled of friends, is, I think, highly 
germane to these pages. 


“ Miss Hunt seized upon me with all her 
might...... People may have better man- 
ners, more tact, and so on, but it would be im- 

ossible to have a better heart ; one more warm 
for the best interests of mankind, and, upon the 
whole, more practical sagacity. She is of a 
Quaker family, and with that determined will 
and energy which belongs to the Quaker tem- 
perament, she early resolved to open both for 
herself and her sex a path which she conceived 
it important that women should pursue, and 
towards which she felt herself drawn in an es- 
pecial manner. She therefore, together with a 
younger sister, took private instruction from a 
clever and well disposed physician, and she has 
now (for her sister is married) been in practice 
twelve years,” [written in 1849,] “as a physi- 
cian of women and children, acquiring the pub- 
lic confidence and laying up property (for in- 
stance, the house in which she lives, a frugally 
furnished but excellent house, is her own),* and 
aiding, as I heard from many, great numbers of 


*| ladies in sickness and in diseases peculiar to 


theirsex. In especial has she been a benefactor 
to the women of the lower working classes, de- 
livering to them also lectures on physiology, 
which have been attended by hundreds of 
women. She read them to me, and the intro- 
ductory lecture gave me a high opicion of the 
little doctor and her powers of mind. I was 
really delighted with her, und now for the first 
time fully saw the importance of women devoting 
themselves to the medical profession. 

“The view she took of the human body and 


* And in consideration of paying taxes on which 
she indites an annual claim to the right of voting. 
— REVIEWER. 
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of its value had a thoroughly religious ten- 
dency, and when she laid it upon the woman’s 
heart to value her own and her child’s physical 
frame, to understand them aright, and to estimate 
them aright, it was because their destination 
was lofty — because they are the habitations of 
the soul and the temples of God. There was 
an earnestness, a simplicity, and an honesty 
in her representations, integrity and purity in 
every word, the style was of the highest class, 
and these lectures could not but operate power- 
fully upon every poor human heart, and in par- 
ticular on the heart of every mother. And 
when one reflects how important for future 
generations is the proper estimation of the 
woman and the child, how much depends 
upon diet, upon that fostering which lies 
beyond the sphere of the physician and his 
oversight, and which women alone can rightly 
understand, who can doubt of the importance 
of the female physician, in whose case science 
steps in to aid the natural sense and to consti- 
tute her the best helper and counsellor of women 
and children? That women have a natural 
feeling and tent for the vocation of physician 
is proved by innumerable instances, from the 
experience of all ages and people. And it 
isa shame and a pity that men have not hitherto 
permitted these to be developed by science. 
How much good, for instance, might be done, 
especially in the country among the peasantry, 
if the midwife, besides the knowledge which is 
requisite to bring a child into the world, united 
also to this the requisite knowledge for helping 
the mother and child to a life of health! But 
man has neglected this, and still neglects it, 
and it avenges itself upon thousands of sickly 
mothers and sickly children. If, then, woman 
possesses naturally a religious tendency of mind, 
and the disposition to regard life and all things 
from a central sanctifying point of view in- 
clines her to treat even the smallest thing of 
importance looked at from this point of view ; 
if she is gifted by nature with the mother’s 
heart and the mother’s love, how well it suits 
her to become a priestess of the temple in which 
the child should be sanctified to — to the 
God of health and holiness! How sacred is 
her right to be there consecrated ! 

“Tn the old times the physician was also the 
priest, and consecrated to holy mysteries. The 
descendants of Aisculapius were a holy race, 
and among them were also women ; the daugh- 
ter of AEsculapius, Hygeia, was called the god- 
dess of health. Of this race came Hippocrates. 
We now talk about Hygeia, but we only talk. 
She must be recalled to earth; she must have 
room given to her, and justice done to her, if 
she is to present the earth with a new Hippo- 
crates. 

“But to return to my little human doctress, 
who is not without those sparks of the divine 
life which prove her to belong to the family of 
Aisculapius. One sees this in her eye, and 
hears it in her words. But the round, short 
figure has wholly and entirely an earthly char- 
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ideal life, excepting a pair of small, beautiful, 
and white hands, as soft as silk —almost too 
soft—and, as I have already said, a glance 
peculiarly sagacious and penetrating. 

“ With her I saw several of the ‘emancipated 
ladies,’ as they are called ; such, for instance, as 
deliver public lectures, speak in political, anti- 
slavery meetings, &c. One of these struck me 
from the picturesque beauty of her figure and 
head, her pale, noble countenance, and rich 
golden hair, together with the perfect gentleness 
and womanliness of her whole demeanour and 
conversation, united to manly force of will and 
conviction. She is a Mrs. Paulina Davis, from 
Providence” [Rhode Island], “and has for 
many years delivered, with great success, lec- 
tures,on physiology, which are much attended 
by the working classes. She and my little 
doctress are warm friends. I saw, also, her 
husband, Mr. Davis ; he seems to be a sensible 
man, and perfectly approves his wife’s views 
and activity.” 


During the remainder of the winter of 
1849-50, Miss Bremer was “ miserably un- 
well.” As neither Miss Hunt, nor one of 
the first allopathic physicians in Boston, 
were able to cure her, she sought advice 
from the homeopathists, and found a savior 
in Dr. Osgood. ; 

So early as February 19, 1850, she was 
able to write: — 


“Three days of the most delicious spring 
weather! And this luxurious blue heaven, and 
this air —so pure, so spiritually full of life, and, 
as it were, so intoxicating! I have not felt 
ae likeit. Ibecame, as it were, permeated 
by it. I have been so well these last days, have 
felt such a flood of fresh life in me, that it has 
made me quite happy, and childish enough to 
feel a desire to tell everybody so, and to bid them 
rejoice with me. In my joy, I compelled my 
little allopathic doctor, Miss Hunt, to thank God 
for the progress which I and the homeopathic 
doctor had make; and she did so with all her 
heart. She has a heart as good as gold.” 


She discovers that the diet of the Ameri- 
cans is unwholesome, and “ is not suited to 
the climate, which is hot and stimulating.” 

In January she paid a second visit to 
Emerson, and spent four days in his house. 
The mutual attraction and’ repulsion exer- 
cised upon each other by the female repre- 
sentative of Christian Humanitarianism in 
Europe, and the male apostle of Philosophi- 
cal Individualism in America, is an inter- 
esting psychological study. She says, 
among many other observations, all worth 
quotation : — 


“During the four days that I remained in 





acter, and nothing in it indicates the higher 


Emerson’s house, I had a real enjoyment in 
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the study of this strong, noble, eagle-like na- 
ture. Any near approximation was, as it were, 
imperfect, because our characters and views 
are fundamentally dissimilar, and that secret 
antagonism which exists in me towards him — 
spite of my admiration— would at. times 
awake, and this easily called forth his icy-alp 
nature, repulsive and chilling. But this is not 
the original nature of the man; he does not 
rightly thrive in it; and he gladly throws it 
off, if he can, and is much happier, as we can 
see, in a mild and sunny atmosphere, where 
the natura! beauty of his being may breathe 
freely and expand into blossom, touched by 
that of others as by a living breeze. I enjoyed 
the contemplation of him in his demeanour, 
his expression, his mode of talking, and his 
every-day life, as I enjoy contemplating the 
calm flow of a river, bearing along, and be- 
tween flowery shores, large and small vessels 
—as I love to see the eagle circling in the 
clouds, resting upon them and its pinions. 
ss His words are severe, his judgment 
often keen and merciless, but his demeanour is 
alike noble arfl pleasing, and his voice beau- 
tiful. One may quarrel with Emerson’s 
thoughts, with his judgment, but not with him- 
self. . . . I feel that my intercourse with 
him will leave a deep trace in my soul. I 
could desire in him warmer sympathies, larger 
interest in such social questions as touch upon 
the well-being of mankind, and more feeling 
for the suffering and the sorrows of earth. 
But what right, forsooth, has the flower which 
vibrates with every breath of wind to quarrel 
with the granite rock, because it is differently 
made? Inthe breast of such lie strong met- 
als.” 


In the midst of Boston society she re- 
marks — 


“Tt is clear to me that there is here an aris- 
tocracy forming itself by degrees, which is 
much higher than that of birth, property, or 
position in society; it is really the aristocracy 
of merit, of amiability, and of character. But 
it is not yet general. It is merely as yet a lit- 
tle handful. But it grows, and the feeling on 
the subject grows also.” 


While English travellers and wits had 
laid so much stress upon the dominion of 
the “almighty dollar,” hear how Miss 
Bremer strikes a different, and certainly an 
equally true, note — 


“The Viking element in the Yankee’s nature 
compels him incessantly to work, to undertake, 
to accomplish something which tends either to 
his own improvement or that of others. For 
when he has improved himself, he thinks, if 
not before, of employing his pound for the pub- 
lic good. He gets money, but only to spend. 
He puts it by, but not for ‘selfish purposes. 
Public spirit is the animating principle of his 





life, and he prefers to leave behind him the 
name of an esteemed and beloved citizen rather 
than a large property. He likes to leave that 
which he has acquired to some institution or 
benevolent society, which thenceforth commonly 
bears his name.” 


Have not the Stephen Girards, the Amos 
Lawrences, the Peter Coopers, the Lowell, 
the Macdonoghs, and last, not least, George 
Peabody, of America, fairly earned the 
above meed of praise ? 

Here is in an account of the ideal of the 
man of the New World, “ and pre-eminent- 
ly the man of New England” — 


“The ideal of the man of America seems to 
me to be purity of intention, decision in will, 
energy in action, simplicity and gentleness in 
manner and demeanour. Hence it is that there 
is a something tender and chivalric in his be- 
haviour to women which is infinitely becoming 
tohim. In every woman he resgects his own 
mother. : 

“In the same way it appeared to me that 
the ideal of the woman of the New World is 
independence in character, gentleness of de- 
meanour and manner. 

“The American’s ideal of happiness seems 
to me to be marriage and home, combined with 
public activity. To have a wife, his own house 
and home, his own little piece of lapd; to take 
care of these, and to beautify them, at the same 
time doing some good to the state or to the 
city, this seems to me to be the object of hu- 
man life with most men —a journey to Europe 
as a desirable episode. 

“Of the American home I have seen enough 
and heard enough for me to be able to say, that 
the women have in general all the rule there 
which they wish to have. Woman is the cen- 
tre and the lawgiver in that home, and the 
American man loves that it should be so. He 
wishes that his wife should have her own will 
at home, and he loves to obey it... . I must, 
however, say that in the happy homes in which 
I lived, I saw the wife equally careful to guide 
herself by the wishes of her husband, as he was 
to indulge hers. Affection and sound reason 
make all things equal. 

“ The educational institutions for women are 
in general much superior to those of Europe; 
and perhaps the most important work which 
America is doing for the future of humanity 
consists in her treatment and education of wo- 
men. Woman’s increasing value as a teacher, 
and the employment of her as such in public 
schools, even in those for boys, is a public fact 
in these states which greatly delights me.” 


At an anti-slavery meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, Miss Bremer saw “a young 
fair lady, in a simple white dress, and hair 
without any ornament,” step forward, lead- 
ing a dark Mulatto woman by the hand; 
the latter a fugitive from slavery; the fair 
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young lady was Miss Lucy Stone, who spoke 
for an hour. Miss Bremer did not admire 
the matter, so muchas the manner of the 
oratory; but as Miss Lucy Stone has long 
since abandoned public life for family 
duties, I pass over the passage.* 

Miss Bremer found it advisable to seek 
for a time a milder climate than that of the 
Northern States, and on the last day of 
Febroary, 1851, she left Massachusetts en 
route for its moral antipodes, South Caro- 
lina. I cite a portion of her valediction to 
Massachusetts. 


“T thank it for its rural homes, where the 
fear of God and industry, family affections and 
purity of life, have their home. Its education- 
al system has my esteem, and many excellent 
people have my love. I thank the land of the 
pilgrims above all for its ideal, for its concep- 
tion of a higher law in society, a law of God, 
which ought to be obeyed rather than human 
law x for its conception of a standard of morali- 
ty, higher than that which is current in the 
world, and which demands the highest purity 
of life in man as in woman, and which admits 
of no lax concession; for its noble feeling as 
regards the rights of woman and her develop- 
ment as a fellow citizen; for its sense of the 
honour of labour, and its demanding for every 
good labourer honourable wages as such. I 
thank it for its magnanimous wish and endeav- 
our to give everything to all; for those little” 
[socialist] “settlements in which the children 
of the New World endeavour to bring into 
operation the divine teaclfing. People say that 
such ideas are impractical. It is by such im- 
practical ideas that society approaches nearer 
heaven.” 


In the middle of March, Miss Bremer 
took the steamer from New York to Charles- 


ton, where she first came in contact with 
Southern life. 


From The Spectator, 12 May. 
THE EMPEROR AND THE WAR. 


Tue Emperor has applied at once a goad 
and a guiding rein to the war tendency on 
+the Continent. By one of those weighty 
oracles with which he loves at momentous 
crises to give the sign to Europe, either de- 
livered last Sunday at Auxerre, or, if not so 
delivered, attributed to himself by an after- 
thought in the Moniteur of Monday, he has 
convinced everybody that war cannot be 


*Miss Lucy Stone became Mrs. Stone Black- 
well, and is now the sister-in-law of the famous 
Doctors Blackwell, 
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avoided except by sacrifices which only war 
can wring from powefful States; and has 
indicated the springs and direction of his 
— without committing himself. M. 

iers had apparently greatly irritated the 
Emperor by the brilliant oration delivered 
in the Legislative Assembly on Thursday 
week, in the name of the bourgeoisie of 
France, in which he eulogized not only 
peace, but the antiquated foreign policy 
which he supposes to be best adapted for 
French interests, —the policy of a divided 
Italy and Germany, — of an equilibrium be- 
tween the political scales of Vienna and 
Paris, — which was established by the 
Treaty of 1815. It was perhaps by way of 
reply to this speech of M. Thiers that the 
Emperor either uttered, or reported himself 
to have uttered, the words which filled all 
Europe with alarm, and finally convinced 
every one that through war, if not without 
it, the arrangement of 1815 is to be finally 
broken up. The Emperor, in his usual brief 
language, first thanks the people of the de- 
partment of Yonne for remembering so 
gratefully the first Empire, and for being 
the first to give him their suffrages in 1848 ; 
he attributes this eagerness to the knowl- 
edge of the people that, equally with them- 
selves, he detests the treaties of 1815 
“which it is now sought to make the sole 
basis of our foreign policy,” and then he 
adds significantly that among “the working 
population, both in town and country,” he 
“breathes freely,” for it is amongst them 
that he finds “the real genius of France.” 
The various powers of Europe are of course 
already wrangling over this obscure and 
yet significant oracle, and trying to inter- 
pret it favourably to themselves; but all, 
more or less, missing its meaning. Austria 
says it is directed against Prussia, and not 
against her; Prussia is perfectly satisfied that 
it is directed against Austria ; and Italy finds 
it at all’events full of consolation to herself. 
What, we have no doubt, it does mean, is, 
that the Emperor has no intention of using 


AND THE WAR. 


‘his influence to preserve a peace based on 


the treaties of 1815; that having been de- 
feated in his attempt to recast them peace- 
fully in 1863, he has no objection to see 
them torn in shreds by the sword in 1866, 
and will in nowise interfere to save; that he 
intends to wipe out the stigma put upon the 
first Empire by those treaties in spite of all 
the protests of timid and prosperous com- 
merce ; finally, that the support on which. 
he relies for retrieving both the military de- 
feat of Waterloo, which he has always 
claimed to represent, and the diplomat’c 
defeat of 18638, is the force of the French 
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democracy, which equally with him detests 
the treaties that the bourgeoisie has learned 
to respect, and in the midst of which alone 
he “ breathes freely.” 

No doubt this leaves the Emperor quite 
uncommitted as to his future course, and we 
have little doubt that both Prussia and Aus- 
tria are counting without their host in ven- 
turing to put any interpretation favourable 
to either of them on the Auxerre oracle. 
What that oracle really teaches is that the 
Emperor intends to take any advantagé the 
' struggle, or the fear of the struggle, may 

give him, to advance his own end of break- 
ing up the settlement of 1815, with the 
greatest glory to France, and with the full- 
est satisfaction to carefully restrained dem- 
ocratic tendencies, which he can squeeze 
out of the crisis. But first, every indignity 
he can put upon the settlement of 1815 we 
may be sure he will put. Next, it will be 
his aim to win for France as much of her 
old territorial limits as he thinks safe, and 
not likely to provoke a coalition against him, 
certainly not less than she hat in -1790. 
Lastly, all his policy will aim, in strict sub- 
servience to these two ends, at satisfying as 
much as possible all national and democratic 
aspirations short of stimulating any people 
into revolutionary enthusiasm. Whether, 
therefore, the Emperor intends to aid Aus- 
tria, or Prussia, or one and the other alter- 
nately, we take to depend entirely on which 





of the two powers he finds most inclined to 
co-operate with him for these ends. If 
Austria, as was rumoured yesterday, is 
willing to meet his views about Italy, — that 
is, we take it, to give up Venetia, but at 
the same time impose some new condition 
about Rome which may help to sober the 
Italian enthusiasm and to weaken the Italian 
power, we have no doubt that the Empér- 
or’s first move would be favourable to Aus- 
tria, especially as this concession to Italy 
would give him a fair excuse for demanding 
somewhere an equivalent to France on the 
Rhine, and perhaps also for Austria on the 
Danube, — both deadly blows at the treaty 
of 1815. If, on the contrary, as is more 
probable, Austria, is quite deaf to argument 
about Venetia, in all probability Count Bis- 
marck will have the advantage of the first 
French move. Perhaps he is scarcely a 
sufficiently democratic instrument for the 
Emperor's views, but after all Louis Napo- 
‘leon cares at least as much to strengthen 
the hand which curte democracy, as to find 
for democratic cravings from time to time 
some legitimate satisfaction. He was even 
more anxious to strengthen Victor Emanuel 
and Cavour against Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
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than to proeure Italy her first step in free- 
dom. He was quite as eager to put the 
drag on to Italy in the autumn of 1859 by 
insisting on Confederation, as he had been 
eager to break the Austrian yoke in the 
spring. Hence Count Bismarck, who is 
not indisposed to gratify the national crav- 
ings of Germany, though he is absolutely 
opposed to its democratic bias, may seem 
even a better instrument to the Emperor 
than the Austrian statesmen who are ham- 
pered with constitutional crotchets which 
might, in a time of crisis, render them un- 
willing toapply the curb promptly ; and, more- 
over, in bargaining with Prussia the Emper- 
or will have the advantage, which he would 
not have with Austria, of pleading that 
Prussia as a homogeneous German power 
might become far more dangerous to France 
than a composite and federated Austria can 
ever become. Besides it may but too prob- 
ably be the Emperor’s ulterior view to 
strengthen France at the cost of Belgium, 
for it is contrary to his democratic leanings 
to take into France a territory really alien 
in language and race to the French ; —and 
if he is looking towards Belgium, Prussia 
would be far more potent to help him than 
Austria. But whichever power bids highest 
to help the Emperor to re-settle Europe on 
a more popular basis, to augment the terri- 
tory of France, and to assist him in restrain- 
ing by a powerful and not too liberal execu- 
tive the popular tendencies to which he thus 
cautiously gives play, will have most of his 
assistance, though we may be very sure that 
he will take ample care to allow neither 
Prussia nor Austria to become a menace to 
France. ; 
How, with these European prospects, it 
is possible for English politicians to speak 
of England’s attitude of purely external 
observation, as one unworthy of us, it is 
difficult indeed to see. We at least have 
no interest in supporting any of the ar- 
rangements of 1815 which are now endan- 
gered. We have no sympathy with either 
of the conquerors of Denmark, and get no 
reason to object either to German unity or 
German duality. Our only danger is that 
of being called upon sooner or later to de- 
fend Belgium, which we have guaranteed. 
But assuredly we should increase that dan- 
ger, rather than diminish it, by meddling 
prematurely in a quarrel in which we have 
as yet no sort of concern. To ally our- 
selves with powers we do not care to hel 
in ordér not to be isolated whenever Bel- 
gium may be —if it is ever likely to be — 








attacked, is to exhaust our resources, both 
moral and physical, before the time comes 
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to use them, and before the knowledge 
comes by help of which alone we can use 
them well. Isolation means prudence, cau- 
tion, dignity, where neither our sympathies 
nor our interests are engaged. It may be 
indeed that we shall yet suffer for holding 
aloof at a time when we held aloof not out 
of prudence and dignity, but out of cow- 
ardice and irresolution. If we had defended 
Denmark in 1864, we should have far less 
fear of ever being called upon to defend 
Belgium. But that error is now long past. 
We cannot retrieve it by a meddling pol- 
icy. We may retrieve it by firmness and 
reserve. No nation is more likely to find 
itself in a position to arbitrate than one 
which holds aloof from a struggle in which 
even the combatants themselves see that its 
true part is to stand aside. England has 
no interest either in expediting the disso- 
lution of the treaties of 1815 or in delaying 
it, no interest in preventing France from 
recovering ground from Germany, no inter- 
est in democratic propagandism of the 
French type; and if the Emperor’s lan- 
guage at Auxerre really defines, as we be- 
lieve it does, the origin and object of the 
coming war, it is the most impressive of ex- 
—" to England to stand aside and 
watch. 


From The Economist 12th May.. 
THE REASON FOR THE EXPECTED WAR. 


M. Turers is an acute man, but acute 
men often take a very tenacious hold of 
radically false and unsound ideas, and it 
would be difficult to find a better account 
of the true reason why Europe is again on 
the verge of war than M. Thiers’ clever ex- 
— of the reason why Europe ought to 

e at peace. We never feel, we will not 
say the wisdom,—for to France at least 
there would be far truer wisdom in absolute 
neutrality and peace, — but the skill of the 
Emperor of the French, in putting his finger 
on the spot “ which touches the crisis vitally,” 
80 keenly, as when we contrast his political 
sayings with those of M. Thiers’ brilliant and 
shallow speeches. The Emperor is restless 
and ambitious, but his restlessness and am- 
bition are directed by a keen political vis- 
10n which never fails to see in what direc- 
tion room is still left for restlessness and 
ambition with a chance of effecting some- 
thing permanent towards the resettlement 
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of Europe. M. Thiers’ cue just now is, on 
the other hand, to represent the pacific and 
unambitious commerce of France, and there- 
fore very different from what it was when 

he wished to go to war with England in 
1840: He has the nobler part to pla , but 

he plays it far less skilfully than his Impe- 
rial rival. It would be almost impossible to 
speak a pacific speech full of meaner and 
more antiquated political jealousies and 
fears than the speech of last week, in which 

he heaps some just and some er re- - 
proaches on Prussia, Italy, and the Imperial 

Government for the present critical condi- 

tion of things. Nay more, it would be im- 
possible to speak one representing so ade- 
quately that spirit of irritating and jealous 
antagonism to great national movements 
which now furnishes Louis Napoleon with 
the excuse for his own ambitious purposes. 
Every one knows that the Emperor’s wish 
to extend the territory of France is at bot- 
tom a selfish wish,—a wish to strengthen 
his own regime and his own dynasty. 
France does not really fret because a little 
snippet of territory here, and another little 
snippet there, does not now belong to her 
which belonged to her in 1790. Ifthe Em- 
peror tells the French that he represents a 
“defeat” not yet wiped out, they will prob- 
ably believe him and cheer him on to vic- 
tory. But if he were silent they certainly 
would not urge him into war. The — 
excuse he has for war is the excuse whic 

he implied the other day in his answer to 
the Mayor of Auxerre — that the treaties of 
1815 which it is still sought to support as 
the basis of a European settlement are no 
longer a basis for any settlement — nay, are 
the basis of a chronic feud, and are repudi- 
ated as such not only by France, but by all 
Europe. That is Napoleon’s excuse for 
stimulating the war feeling, and, however 
bad an excuse for so fearful a collision as 
we now apprehend, it is at least far more 
true to fact than M. Thiers’ elaborate argu- 
ment against war. For M. Thiers’ speech 
assumes throughout that the treaty of 1815 
is a treaty which still suits and has never 
ceased,to suit the practical condition of 
Germany, of Italy, of the smaller European 
States like Holland and Belgium in the 
same neighborhood, and last of all of 
France. ‘His whole argument rests upon 


the extraordinary delusion that Europe has 
not changed since it accepted the settle- 
ment of 1815,— that, except for personal 
ambition, there is no reason why Venetia 
should not remain Austrian, and Lombardy 





be restored to Austria, — why the Dukes of 
Modena and Tuscany, and the Duchess of 
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Parma and the King of Naples, should not 
go back to their old thrones, — why Ger- 
many should not rest quite happy with be- 
— into vnc yd sovereignties with 
a 


und to keep them together that neither 
binds nor looses them,— why Prussia and 
Austria should fret at being tied together 
by a chain of little States which fetters 
them both and secures neither of them any 
sort of help, — in a word, why the principle 
of keeping up petty artificial divisions in 
nations, for the sake of other nations which 
ight fear invasion if the former were less 
loosely knit and less incompetent to com- 
bine effectually for any given purpose, 
should not last as long as Europe. Let us 
hear M. Thiers, and we shall find in his 
speech the best excuse that the Emperor 
could have had for his dangerous oracle the 
other day at Auxerre: —“ The Germans 
must not forget that they would be infrin- 
ging on the great principle of the balance of 
power in Europe, if Germany should cease 
to be composed of independent States. Let 
them mistrust the efforts of Prussia, who is 
making use of German ideas to arrive at a 
different result. The fact is so evident 
that there is no impropriety in mention- 
ing it. If an approaching war was favour- 
able to Prussia, she would attempt to 
seize upon — not fifty millions of Germans, 
for a Power does not increase from fourteen 
millions to fifty at once, however impetuous 
it may be, but on some of the States of 
Northern Germany, and those she did not 
obtain would be placed under her influence. 
Austria would be admitted to her protec- 
tion. Then the Germanic Empire, instead 
of being centred at Vieana, would have its 
seat at Berlin, and would press on the 
frontier of France; instead of leaning on 
Spain, like the former Empire of Charles 
the Fifth, it would be upheld by Italy. 
Can France favour such a policy? Go 
into the smallest village and see whether 





the idea of aiding to re-establish a German 
Empire supported by Italy is popular in | 
France. No! and should that policy be | 
recompensed by an increase of territory, it | 
would be only the more shameful, dnd no | 
one would look with satisfaction on an ex-| 
tension of frontier purchased at the sacrifice 
of the grandeur of France. Such is the 
eminently dangerous aim which you have 
the right to oppose.” Now the Emperor | 
may well think when he hears such lan-| 
guage as this that his enemy has chosen | 
precisely the weakest ground which it was | 
ossible for a friend of peace to choose. | 


wise, it opens up far greater opportunities 
for settling the great national questions at 
issue on a solid basis, than war, which neces- 
sarily rouses a multitude of new jealousies, 
can ever do. But certainly whatever argu- 
ments you may adduce for peace, the dan- 
ger of disturbing a settlement so entirely 
unsuitable to any one requisition of the 
present day as that of 1815 is not a reason 
for maintaining peace, but a reason, if the 
same result a not be otherwise attained, 
for breaking it. 

What was the central idea of the treaty 
of 1815? No doubt to interpose a number 
of small political buffers to avert future col- 
lisions between the France which had 
proved so formidable in her solid political 
unity and the other great States of Europe 
by which her power was to be balanced. 
The centres of resistance to possible French 
aggression in future were intended to be of 
course at Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
and London. But it seemed to the over- 
wise diplomatists of 1814 and 1815 astroke 
of the most subtle policy to dot the French 
frontier all round with small States like 
Luxembourg, the minor German States, 
Switzerland, Piedmont, and the Austrian 
possessions in Italy,— States not large 
enough to alarm and irritate French pride, 
not powerful or united enough for aggres- 
sion, but sufficiently powerful, through the 
artificial ties of federation or protectorate 
which were then forged, to present a most 
formidable obstacle to any attack on the 
part of France. As M. Thiers says, the 
main centre of opposition to France was in- 
tended to be Vienna. And it was thought 
a device of great merit that that centre 
should be at a sufficient distance from the 
French frontier to prevent frequent and ir- 
ritating comparisons of strength. To 
Austria again on the other side of the i a 
as the ruler of a good part of Northern Italy 
was considered a defensive stroke of great 


| political genius. The division of Italy be- 


tween Italian and German Powers prevent- 
ed France finding there either a powerful 
ally or a menacing rival. M. Thiers still 
looks upon Italy in the latter light, with the 
large majority of the old French se 
Liberals. The Emperor of the French 
looks upon Italy in the former light, with 
the majority of the modern democratic Rad- 
icals. But the statesmen of 1815 were 
equally averse to the unity of Italy from 
either point of view. They wished to sep- 
arate France as widely as possible from all 
great Powers, and at the same time to take 


eace is valuable for its own sake, more | guarantees that the small Powers by which 
valuable because, if Governments were only | she was to be surrounded should not stand 
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on their own strength alone, but should lean 
upon distant centres. Hence the idea of a 

robably intentionally — German 
Seed a union of States absolutely pow- 
erless for common action in any case except 
one of vehement common alarm, — not 
united enough to threaten, but likely, as it 
was thought, to interpose a sufficiently pow- 
erful obstruction to attack to give the greater 
Powers behind the Bund ample time for 
preparation and concert. 

Well, this is the artificial political net for 
entangling France which M. Thiers so much 
admires, and which the Emperor tells Eu- 
rope very frankly that he, in the name of 
France, “detests.” Can any one say that 
it answers ia any respect its purpose of cop- 
trolling France ? or, what is more important, 
that it does not answer very effectually the 


_ purpose of fretting Germany? If France 


is powerful for mischief now, it is precisely 
because the German Statelets which stud 
her frontier have no common wishes, no 
common organisation that will work, no tan- 
gible political power. They are divided 
into States under Prussian influence and 
States under Austrian influence, the popu- 
lar wish being neither for Prussia nor Aus- 
tria, but in most of them at least for a unit- 
ed German democracy. The-policy of sub- 
dividing a nation that frets under division 
for ends of supposed political expediency 
cannot answer. The first ambitious states- 
man of any great German State is able, like 
Count Bismark, to throw everything into 
confusion, and gratify the restlessness of 
Frauce, by driving at_ German unity, and 
this, too, even though in domestic politics he 
is the best hated man in Germany. Ger- 
many united, whatever M. Thiers might 
say, would be no more formidable to France 
than Germany divided. There is no peo- 
ple less disposed.for aggression on non-Teu- 
tonic populations. But though not formid- 
able for attack, a united or a bisected Ger- 
many would be most formidable for defence, 
— for holding France in check. It was the 
restlessness of Italy under artificial division 
which gave the Emperor of the French his 
chance in 1859. It is the restlessness of 
Germany under artificial division which 
os him his chance again in 1866. While 
oth Italy and Germany have invited 
French countenance for an attempt at a 
more natural and national system than the 
great diplomatic artifice of 1815, France 
would probably have been powerless for 
mischief, if Italy and Germany were not 
thus parcelled out. In her present. finan- 
cial circumstances nothing but the position 
of Austria in Venetia would have induced 
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Italy to move. And it is only the strong 
impulse to German unity which gives Count 
Bismark his excuse. It may be difficult, 
and the attempt is quite useless, to appor- 
tion properly the blame of the great strug- 
gle which seems now impending. But one 
thing iscertain enough. It is the absurd 
and artificial system set up by the treaty 
of 1815 which furnislfes the occasion for, all 
this fighting. And miserable as the pros- 
pect is, we may at least be permitted to 
hope that a final end to the artificial politi- 


cal diplomacy of that artificial period will . 


be put by the conflict before us. If no other 
particle of good results from it, it may be 
some little compensation for the destruction 
of all that is most valuable in Europe, which 
we now fear, if nations are allowed in fu- 
ture to crystallise into groups better suited 
to their own wants dnd feelings, and the 
plan of slicing them, in accordance with 
some imaginary theory of checks and bal- 
ances held by the Ministers of a few great 
Powers a generation ago, is decisively aban- 
doned. 


From The Economist, May 12. 
WHAT A PANIC IS. 


Ir is often said that Sir R. Peel’s Act 
broke down in 1847 and 1857, but it should 
also be said that it must always break down 
under like circumstances. Its provisions 
are adapted to a state of quiet and tranquil- 
lity. They tend to protect that quiet and 
to preserve that tranquillity. But those 
provisions are not adapted to a state of 
alarm and confusion. On the contrary, 
they tend to aggravate that alarm. At the 
early stages of confusion they intensify 
apprehension, and they cause panic where 
otherwise there would have been merely 


Sear. 


It has not been sufficiently observed how 
very peculiar and technical is the sense in 
which we now talk of ‘panic.’ It would 
naturally signify a general destruction of all 
confidence, a universal distrust, a cessation 
of credit in general. But a panic is now 
come to mean a state in which there is a 
confidence in the Bank of England, and in 
nothing but the Bank of England. There 
is an increased demand during a panic for 
Bank of England notes ;— at such times, 
an enlarged trust is reposed in the Bank, 
bnt there isa much diminished confidence 
in every one else. Distrust is diffused, but 
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the Bank of England does not feel it; the 
use of its credit is augmented. 

The reason is obvious. There is, in the 
ordinary working of banking in England, a 
refined mechanism of diffused credit which 
economises the use of bank notes, of visible 
instruments of exchange, of money in the 
ordinary sense of the-word. By the aid of 
the clearing house, of country bankers, of 
London bankers, of the Bank of England, all 
working together, we have arrived at the 


_ marvellous result that the most important 


apes are settled without the use of any 
bank notes or coin whatever. A cheque 
is given, and by the aid of the system of set- 
offs to which we have alluded, and which is 
so well known that we need not describe 
it in detail, this bit of paper pays for cotton 
or indigo as effectually as sovereigns, and 
pays for it in every part of the kingdom. 

here is in addition to the ordinary money 
of the country, a vast supplementary cur- 
rency in which, speaking generally, all 
wholesale transactions are settled, in which 
every important transaction is concluded. 
Except in parts of the North of England, 
where a rather barbarous mode of charging 
bank commissions restricts the use of 
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foreigners is this cheque currency. The 
Bank note is a most coarse form of credit as 
compared with it. Taking a Bank note 
(even when not a .* tender) only in- 
volves trusting the Bank; but taking a 
cheque apn also a trust in the cheque- 
giver. He says he has a balance, and the 
bank says it will pay that balance. It is so 
familiar to us, that we forget the anomaly ; 
but it is strange that thousands’ worth, mil- 
lions’ worth we might say, of solid securi- 
ties are daily parted with in London on the 
credit attached to assertions like these. It is 
right; the confidence is well repaid; but if 
you try to explain the rationale to a scepti- 
cal and inexperienced foreigner, you will 
vot find it very easy to put the argument 
convincingly. 

In a panic, this currency of cheques — 
this currency of refined credit—is much’ 
disturbed, and is in part destroyed; and, 
therefore, we fall back on credit of the first 
order,—on credit of the coarser sort, — 
upon Bank notes. We require more Bank 
notes, just because the feeling, the confidence 
which made few Bank notes effectual, has 
disappeared. 





The same cause operates in another way 


cheques and banking, no one pays any large | at the same moment. Few Bank of Eng: 


debts except by cheque. 
currency of the country is a ledger curren- 


cy, —acurrency of bankers’ deposits trans- | 


ferred by bankers’ cheques. Bank notes in 
general, and in their customary use, are 
but a retail currency. Small matters are 
settled by them; large matters are settled 
without them. 

In a panic, this auxiliary and supplemen- 
tary currency is at once in part annihilat- 
ed. Its very foyndation is taken away. 
That foundation is credit, and instead of 
credit, there is discredit. A person, for 
example, who has lent money on securities 
will not take his debtor’s cheque and give 
up those securities. He says,“ No. These 
are extraordinary times,—times that 
baffle me. Imust have bank notes. With 
them I know I am safe, but with everything 
else I do not know, I am uncertain.” The 
general machinery by which bargains are 
settled and debts paid in this country is in 
times even of commencing panic disturbed 
and superseded; and the delicate confi- 
dence upon which that currency reposes is 
suddenly removed. 

Persons who have been connected with, 
or who have watched what we may call 
Angle banking, —the introduction of an 
English system of banking into continental 
countries, — well comprehend how useful, 
how refined, how incomprehensible to most 





he wholesale | land notes are required, because, over 


the country, bankers, relying on the tran- 
quillity of industry and the steadiness of 
credit, do not think it necessary to keep 
many bank notes. The banker knows that 
he will not use them, so why should he 
keep them, and so lose the interest ? But 
in times of panic,— in times even of em- 
bryo alarm and commencing fear, — a bank- 
er cannot feel so safe. If one banker ina 
town fails, the banker next door ought not 
to be without apprehension. He says, my 
creditors may come and ask for their mon- 
ey, and I must have Bank notes — notes 
they must take —to pay them with. The 
worst may not come, but also it may, and 
I must keep myself prepared. 

Lastly. There are other currencies in 
the country beside the Bank of England. 
It may well happen that some of the banks 
which supply the English country currency 
might fail, and then at once, and before 
the provisions of Sir R. Peel’s Act for that 
purpose could easily be brought into opera- 
tion, there would be a run to replace it. 
If a Scotch or Irish issuing bork should 


fail, the result is identical, though the pro- 
cess is different. The other Scotch or Irish 
banks could issue notes upon bullion to fill 
the void in whichever country it might be ; 
but they could only obtain that gold by get 
ting a credit balance at the Banking De- 
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partment of the Bank of England, by 
drawing a cheque on that balance, by get- 
ting notes in payment of that cheque, and 

tting those notes paid in gold at the Issue 

epartment. Those notes are then can- 
celled, but the effect is the same as if they 
had been taken, to Ireland, or Scotland, and 
there issued. The panic has in both cases 
destroyed the local circulation, and taken 
Bank notes out of the Banking Depart- 
ment of the Bank to replace them. In one 
case it has issued, and in the other destroyed 
them; but that is immaterial: the demand 
on the Bank issue, the void in London, is the 
same. 

These various incidents of a panic all 
come to the same result — a pressure on the 
aang Cees of the Bank of Eng- 
land. More notes are required, and these 
are taken out of the reserve there. Bank 
of England notes are a legal tender, and of 
course this aids their use in time of difficul- 
ty; but itis not the essence of that use. 

ears before Bank notes were legal tender 
they had a similar kind of magic influence. 
Their credit was good where no other credit 
was good. Otherwise it would not have 
been possible to make them compulsorily 
receivable —a legal tender. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE PLEASURES OF MIDDLE AGE. 


GREAT writers have long ago said all that 
can fairly be said upon the subject of youth 
and boyhood, and some of them, as an in- 
tellectual feat, have been known to devote 
themselves to the praise of old age. Few 
philosophers or poets ever dream of saying 
akindly word for the interval that lies be- 
tween the two extremes, and middle-aged 
people are left to infer that they are passing 
through an uninteresting and inglorious 
stage of life. They cannot help seeing that, 
from a romantic or a sentimental point of 
view, they are thought to be at a discount. 
It is no use reminding young persons of 
either sex that the fine things that are writ- 
ten about youth and beauty are often writ- 
ten by middle-aged, and frequently even by 
fat, people; that Byron was a middle-aged 
man whose chief anxiety in life was not to 
become obese; and that the prime of life, 
both intellectually and physically, is said to 
be the period between thirty and forty. All 





and middle-aged gentlemen and ladies are 
considered to be worthy creatures totally 
useless for all sentimental purposes. It is 
really high time that some one should com- 
pose a Ciceronian treatise upon the pleas- 
ures of middle age. Of course it has its 
drawbacks. It is not pleasant for any one 
to perceive that the gay and frivolous beauty 
whose conversation he is monopolizing has 
noticed incipient thinness in his front hair, 
and is inwardly inclined to treat his invita- 
tion to waltz as if it were the overture of a 
courteous cow. To be conscious that he 
wears the aspect not so much of a possible 
lover as of a householder and ratepayer, 
that no one will ever again think of him in 
connection with the moon or a lute ora 
nightingale or any other staple emblem of 
romance, and that, for the best of all reasons, 
he will not in any case be able to exchange 
locks with the future object of his affections, is 
at first perhaps a humiliating reflection. But, 
as it wears off, a wise man will begin to 
comprehend that his position under such 
circumstances is not without some compen- 
sating enjoyments, and that life may be very 
tolerable even to those to whom dancing 
and digestion have become respectively an 
operation. The first soothing consideration 
that will present itself to him is perhaps that 
he is as little anxious to engage in the more 
violent recreations of youth as others are to 
see him engage in them. The desire and 
the capacity bid him good-bye together. 
And there are few things in the world more 
agreeable than the sense of moderate and 
gentlemanly repletion. The sober philoso- 
pher rises from the feast of youth in the 
same benevolent and pious spirit in which 
Horace tells us we should rise from the ban- 
quet of life. Gratefully acknowledging that 
he has dined, he is happy to stand by and 
see others succeeding to his vacant place. 

It is not till the blood has cooled, as we 
know upon the best authority, that the 
mind works temperately; and one of the 
first consolations of the middle-aged man 
will be that he is all the more capable of a 
discriminating enjoyment. The feverish 
hey-day delights of youth can scareely be 
considered intellectual. The hot spring of 
life, when every bottle of Champagne seems 
genuine and every cigar an Havannah, when 
everything that rhymes and that is about 
young women’s hair seems poetry and every 
young woman herself a goddess, gives place 
to a calmer phase when young women and 
other things are appreciated according to 
their real merits. Mental intoxication is 
very entrancing while it lasts, but mental 





such apologies are treated with a quiet irony, 





sobriety, of the two, must be taken to be a 
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higher blessing. No sense can, be said to 
have arrived at its perfection until it is 
accompanied with the exercise of critical 
judgment; and, though a critical taste is 
liable to the suspicion of being fastidious, 
there is a’ good deal to be said im favour of 
the pleasures of tasting and weighing, and 
even of rejecting. Few fruits have ever 
been more unfairly abused than the apple 
of the tree of knowledge. Its flavour is 
not synonymous with the horrid reaction 
that sets in upon those who, having plunged 
into life with exaggerated rapture, awaken 
some fine morning to the bitter consciousness 
that the world is very hollow, and that 
there is a caterpillar at the heart of every 
rose. The reaction is as far removed from 
real healthiness as the original excitement, 
and has nothing in common with the blessed 
lot of those who, having schooled themselves 
never to expect too much, are therefore 
seldom disappointed. The people who start 
with a moderate provision of discernment 
are not subject to the annoyance of being 
violently plundered of their illusions, because 
they wear their illusions lightly. Like Ju- 
venal’s traveller, they have nothing particu- 
lar to lose, and can afford to whistle uncon- 
cernedly in the face of the highway robber, 
time. This is a very different frame of 
mind from cynicism. It is the art, not of 
scorning and sneering at life, and of think- 
ing that there is nothing new and nothing 
true, and hardly anything worth having, but 
the art of making the very best of the world 
as one finds it, and of separating judiciously 
the kernel from the husk. In the very pro- 
cess of separation there is much to amuse 
and interest. When Mr. Matthew Arnold 
asks his soul what comfort there is in such 
bad times as the present, when so many 
people are Philistines and so few know even 
as much as he does about Celtic poetry, his | 
soul, through the medium of a sonnet, gives | 
him a very proper answer. The thing is to | 
see life “ steadily, and to see it whole.” To 
know the proportions of thingsis as valuable 
a prerogative as the Virgilian privilege of 
knowing their causes. 

Picking and choosing between good and 
bad books is an occupation that is by no 
means unproductive of pleasure. There is 
a sunny season of life at which one three- 
volume novel from a circulating library 
seems as delightful as another, provided, 
like the Scotchman’s brandy and water, it 
is sufficiently hot and strong — when Mr. 
Owen Meredith gives as much satisfaction 
as Mr. Tennyson, and more than Words- 
worth, and when any story that has got the 
adventures of a sportsman or a dog in it 
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appears fully equal to Tom Jones. It may 
seem at the first glance as if it were a genu- 
ine loss to have got rid of this power of pro- 
miscuous feeding. But as men cease to be 
able to admire bad books, they find new and 
intrinsic sources of interest in good ones. 
It is something to know, and to feel sure 
that one knows, why Owen Meredith is poor, 
and why Wordsworth is not poor, and why 
some parts of Wordsworth are better and 


more admirable than the rest.’ The mental — 


progress which enables people to attain to 
this does not by any means disqualify them 
for discovering much to look at in what is 
worthless and contemptible. Young per- 
sons, for example, have in ordinary cases a 
noble and vigorous contempt and dislike for 
what is mean. They cannot bear the very 
thought of the wretched fox-hunter in the 
adjoining parish who beats his wife, and 
they recoil in unmitigated disgust from 
the Independent grocer in the village, who 
listens to a hot and fiery gospel twice every 
Sunday from his chapel pew, and sands his 
sugar with equal regularity on the Monday. 
He is a nauseous, vulgar, uninteresting sight 
to them, and they try to banish the very 
thought of him. Middle age helps one to 
look at the grocer in a different light, and 
even to get instruction and pleasure out of 
him. It is true he sands his sugar, and no 
one can dislike sandy sugar more than a 
middle-aged English gentleman, but from 
other points of view the grocer is not a 
despicable study. How he came to sand it 
first, and why it is that a man who, in his 
bullying and tyrannical way, is not un- 
charitable to the poor, or unkind to his 
children, does not see the harm in sanding 
it; and how he comes to be an Independent, 
and what are his views on religion and poli- 
tics, and why he is in favour of marrying a 
wife’s sister, and against flogging in the army, 
are all subjects that a good-tempered mid- 
dle-aged philosopher might pursue for a 
month. It is much the same with indiffer- 
ent sermons. Perhaps the true test of a 
contented middle age is the being able not 
to mind bad sermonsso very much. In spite 
of the hardness of the seat, and the rigid 
perpendicularity of the pew-back, a thought- 
ful person can go on taking an interest in 
the preaching long after all interest in the 
reacher’s discourse has come to an end. 
hat is his object in alluding gracefully to 
St. Augustine, whom he has never read, 
and inveighing against philosophers and 
sceptics ‘whom none of his congregation 
ever are likely to read ; whether he imposes 
upon himself, or on his wife and children, 
or his maid-servants, or the bishop of the 
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diocese; why he thinks the Propagation 
Society wicked, but the Church Missionary 
Society all that is excellent ; and why, hat- 
ing the Dissenting minister over the way 
in all other respects like poison, he can still 
join hands with him in a good sanguinary 
British detestation of the tonal may serve 
for endless material for inquiry. It is just 
the same with bad books. Ifa spirited 
young gentleman or lady once happened to 
earn that a novel or a poem was wretchedly 
below par, they would be far too eager and 
too enthusiastic in their condemnation to 
tolerate it. The philosopher who has ar- 
rived at mature years knows better than to 
be irritated over such a trifle. If he were 
once to begin being irritated over inferior 
poetry, he might go on being irritated all 
is life, and only enjoy peace of mind when 
‘he had locked himself into his library with 
his Sophocles or his Shakspeare. Accord- 
ingly, he is not so put out with the discov- 
ery of the defects as not to be able to re- 
cognise what is to be fairly said on the 
other side of the account. For instance, he 
can quite understand the excitement and 
pleasure the poor author or authoress has 
derived from the effort to tell us, amid all 
the inconveniences of metre, how much they 
enjoy landscape scenery of all kinds when 
they see it, and how they would like to love 
and be beloved, and how happy they think 
they could be in heaven. The attempt to 
inform us of all this, or to dress up what 
other people have already thought about 
it in new and totally original rhymes, 
may not be very successful, but it is part of 
human life, and ought to be viewed with 
sympathy. And it will nowhere get sym- 
per except from those who are Bt 
y middle-aged. The sympathy bestowed 
| the young, who are imposed upon by 
all this soul-fluttering, is not worth having, 
for the young are very hard-hearted, and 
as soon as they find out a literary imposture 


_ they fling the unhappy impostor’s work into 
" the flames. The only real, valuable, genu- 


ine apy is that which is bestowed by 
those who are aware of the imposture from 
the first, but who still go on tolerating and 
hunting out the redeeming points in the 
impostor. The power, both in literature and 
the world, of taking thin 
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cle. They put their oar very deep in the 
water, and trust to be able to pull it throvgh 
with a jerk. Success, and unlimited suc- 
cess, appears the only thing worth looking 
for to those of them who are conscious of 
possessing genius. They are of opinion 
that there is no place in the tree worth sit- 
ting on but the topmost bough, and that 
bliss only belongs to Lord Chancellors, or 
Bishops, or Prime Ministers, or Generals ; 
or perhaps to very rich men. Here again 
it is necessary to distinguish between cyni- 
cism and philosophy. "athe cynic believes, 
or pretends to believe, that the Prime Minis- 
ter is only a man with a feather in his cap, 
and that all feathers are so many quills, and 
not worth a single hour of indigestion or 
sleeplessness. The philosopher is wiser 
than this, and is perfectly alive to the sub- 
stantial and tangible advantages of wearing 
even a feather, if feather it is to be termed. 
Money and ease and immunity from econom- 
ical cares, the society of cultivated and ele- 
gant men and women, the respect of the 
world at large, an airy London house, and 
first-rate cookery and wine, are all solid, 
stable privileges. When one thinks of all 
of them, it is ridiculous to say that success is 
a poor or trivial thing. A bachelor may 

et some of these advantages at his club, 
but a Prime Minister is more completely 
master of them. Life is certainly a journey 
and a pilgrimage, but if it were only a jour- 
ney of a single night, travelling first-class 
would’ be incomparably more comfortable 
than travelling third. It is a credit to mid- 
dle age that it neither, as a rule, adopts the 
Aut Cesar aut nullus maxim of youth, nor 
the Nil admirari of the cynic. It 1s satisfied 
to pick what is within its grasp, and even 
to climb after what can be brought within 
its reach, and to leave the rest for more for- 
tunate climbers. Between successful and 
unsuccessful merit there is the vast differ- 
ence of comfort and ease. It is therefore 
better to be successful, though enough of 
success is pretty nearly as good as a feast. 
And the same rule of compromise holds good 





in other matters. To take and enjoy do- 
mestic affection without being too desirous 
of a life of passionate romance is one obvi- 
ous lesson that middle age teaches. Anoth- 


gs as one finds! er is to be ready to accept something short 


them, goes hand-in-hand with the power of | of complete victory, in contests of opinion. 


scerning good fromevil. * 


, Asimilar source of pleasure to middle age 
18 its capacity of being content with compro- 
persons are terribly ambi- 


mises. Young 


tious, and think that everything will be a 
miserable failure unless they can succeed in 
driving a coach and-four over every obsta- 
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At the outset of life we all hope to be able 
to convince and to convert the world, or 
the public, or our neighbours, or at all 
events our friends. We feel a difficulty in 
acting with men whose views about religion 
or morality or politics differ materially from 
our own. If we went through our career in 
43. 
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such a temper, we should fare as badly as a 
man would fare in the thoroughfares of 
London who could not bear a crowd. Life 
is made up, as middle age discovers, of giv- 
ing and of taking, and the first principle of 
the great art of association and mutual help 
is to learn what is all-important, and what 
is sufficiently immaterial and secondary to 
admit of being sacrificed for the end we 
have in view. Whether it be in a club, 
or a partnership, or a parish, or a diocese, 
or a public meeting, or a political party, the 
truth holds good that to move powerfully 
and effectually we ought to be able to move 
with as little friction as possible, and the 
only way to lessen individual friction is for 
individuals to smooth down their own rough 
edges. To superficial observers a man who 
is thus employed in sacrificing his crotchets 
and filing down his rough edges appears 
sometimes to be trafficking with principle; 
and in many cases a sacrifice of principle is 
no doubt what excessive complaisance and 
facility comes to. But the two things may, 
and ought to, be theoretically distinct ; and 
a man who gives away a penny to gain a 
pound ought not to be confounded with a 
man who gives away a pound to gain a penny. 
Young men often are tempted to stigmatize 
the habit of knowing when to take a com- 
promise as worldliness. Worldliness, how- 
ever, is in reality a term of reproach or 
praise according to circumstances. If it 
means postponing considerations of right 
and wrong to considerations of personal con- 
venience, it deserves all that can be said 
against it. If it means a clear view of the 
main point that is wanted, and a willingness 
to receive the substance without standing 
out for the shadow too, it deserves blessing, 
and not cursing. Such worldliness as this 
last has been at the bottom of almost every 

ood measure and useful reform that has 

en carried in England for the greater 
part of the present century. It is in its na- 
ture not indirectly connected with generosi- 
ty. Generosity is not often predicated of 
middle age ; and in some ways middle age 
appears to be egotistical. Yet egotism 
ought rather to be ascribed te the age which 
gives itself up to dominant ideas. Egotisti- 
cal as enthusiasts may call it, a practical 
and moderate policy is usually connected 
with largeness of view and toleration for the 
individual sentiments of others, and this 
largeness of view is very nearly akin to gen- 
erosity. So much, and much more to the 
same effect, may be said of middle age; 
and as we have all to spend so much of our 
life in company with middle age, we ought 
to be willing to pardon its distaste for bad 
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poetry, its inability to waltz with distinction, 
and its tendency to thin the hair. 


e? 
From The Saturday Review. 


CLERGYMEN. 


THE shortest chapter in the work of the 
great Professor Teufelsdroeck was the one 
devoted to Church-clothes, from which it 
unluckily results that we have no reall 
philosophical account of the effects of blac 
coats and white ties upon the human char- 
acter. It is evident that no man can go 
about in such a dress for a long time with- 
out erecting a certain barrier between him- 
self and the rest of his species. The Eng- 
lish officer delights to get off his uniform ; 
the judge, when he is not upon the bench, 
retains no distinctive symbol of his dignity ; 
but the clergyman is permanently confined 
to a costume which shows that he is not 
quite as other men. This peculiarity must 
evidently have a share in moulding his 
mind. In the absence, indeed, of any sci- 
entific theory, we cannot tell how the white 
tie gradually works itself into his habits, his 
character, and his mode of thought, but we 
may gather certain general results from the 
changes to which the dress has been sub- 
ject. Thus, in his recently published 
sketches of the English clergy, Mr. Trol- 
lope points out the important revolution 
corresponding to the abandonment of the 
episcopal wig. Noone can calculate how 
much awe has departed from the popular 
mind as a direct consequence of the change. 
Bishops, indeed, still wear aprons, and on 
due occasions they indulge in the glories of 
lawn sleeves. But there is something about 
a wig, irrational as the ornament may a 
pear to the thoughtless, which is peculiar 
propitious to majestic dignity. Ifthe judge 
gave up their wigs, we should anticipate 
the abolition of capital punishment; it 
would be scarcely possible to pronounce 
sentence of death in a natural head of hair. 
The Speaker without his wig could never 

reserve order in the House of Commons; 

e would sink to the level of the President 
of a Continéntal assembly, and would soon 
be ringing a bell, and indulging in conver- 
sational sparring matches with honourable 
members, as though they were his fellow- 
creatures. The disappearance of the epis- 
copal wig undoubtedly corresponds to 4 
change of character-in the same direction. 
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‘ reputation of being a good man of business ; 





The ald bewigged bishop was one of the 
lorious abuses of the British Constitution. 
He might be receiving a princely income, 
filling his best livings with his relatives, 
laying in a cellar of port, and defrauding 
his successors by taking fines for leases up 
to the last day of his Rife. He was able, in 
short, to live in harmony with a wig; he 
was a being to whom it was impossible to 
look up without the reverence due to com- 
lete success in life; he had done thorough- 
y well for himself, and it was proper that 
men should speak well of him. e ordi- 
nary bishop of the present day is cruell 
shorn of his glory as well as of his head- 
dress. No one feels that he is really an 
abuse, or, in other words, that he is deserv- 
ing of muchenvy. He lives ina palace, and 
has five thousand a year; but he does not 
break out into that exuberant and portly 
prosperity the contemplation of which is 80 
truly delightful to the benevolent mind. 
He has plenty of work, and seeks for the 


which means that he answers all his letters 

unctually, and never gets into a scrape. 

here is something painfully humdrum and 
monotonous about this as compared with 
the old-fashioned style of existence. The} 
ancient bishop was a noble crown to the 
edifice, all the more impressive because he 
did not do much from a purely utilitarian 
point of view; the present bishop is in dan- 
ger of resembling a well-paid head-clerk in 
a flourishing business establishment. 

Mr. Trollope has endeavoured to trace 
out the similar change which has taken 
place throughout the different classes of the 
clergy. They gre all being gradually cut 
down to the modern prosaic pattern. 
Deans and chapters indeed remain in a 
happy sheltered bay apart from the general 
current of affairs. e precise nature of 
their duties is still somewhat of a mystery 
to the general public; but their incomes 
have been fixed according to an unyielding 
standard ; they are cramped and confined, 
and not allowed to expand to their former 
beauty. The good old country rector, with 
a certain flavour of sound old port about 
him, still remains; but he occupies a small- 
er space than formerly in the profession; 
he is more and more obscured by the 
growth of town incumbents, busy men with 
abundant duties, and incomes brought to 
the favourite level of three hundred a year. 
The diminishing attractiveness of the posi- 
tion is proved by the partial substitution of 
“ literates” for members of the old Univer- 
sities. The sleek, comfortable, well-dressed 
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coats of rather seedy respecta- 

e type which approximates to . 

the Sunday-school teacher is daily becom- 

ing |more numerous in properives to the 
e 


type which culminated in the magnificent 
bishop of former times. It is true that a cer- 
tain compensating process takes place. 
There are perhaps fewer clergymen after the 
fashion of those who are still to be found 
in the remote places of Cumberland or 
Wales. It would not be easy to find a 
allel to that exemplary character who, 
in the fast century, raised a large family 
upon a stipend of 5/. a year, eked out oF 
spinning flax, and by the profits of a sma 
public-house. There is a levelling upwards 
as well as downwards; and, if the emi- 
nences are less marked, there are not so 
many profound depressions. The highest 
rank of the clergy does not include so 
many men of princely fortune, but the 
lowest are not in the habit of marrying the 
servant-maids of their patrons. 

The results of this change are, of course, 
in some respects gratifying. It is due toa 
greater pressure of public opinion upon the 
clergy. We perhaps get more work out of 
them by distributing their incomes more 

uably, and, by bringing them all to a cer- 
tain standard, we avoid many flagrant evils. 
Such a process is taking place in most other 
classes of society. But there are some ways 
in which it has a specific effect upon the 
clerical profession which is not so evident 
elsewhere. The peculiar influences to 
which a clergyman is exposed are specially 
intensified in their action. The ambitious 

outh, who resolves upon being an arch- 
bisho in preference to reaching the more 
pre ell eminence of the Chancellorship, 
has his course of action plainly defined. 
The ideal bishop of the present day is more 
than ever a man who is pre-eminently safe. 
He should be one of those happily consti- 
tuted persons who will never give offence to 
the most delicate nervous organization. He 
must be able, like David Deans, to keep the 
safe middle course in all things, avoiding 
right-hand snares and extremes, and left- 
hand way-slidings. He must impress the 
dispensers of patronage with the conviction 
that, when placed in a practically irrespon- 
sible position, he will never take advantage 
of his security to commit any eccentricities. 
If he attaches himself to any party, he 
must take care to keep well on its inner 
flank, and never to leave too great a gap. 
between himself and the great body of 
tolerably neutral observers. Any flashes of 
originality of which he may be guilty will 





parson is obscured by the ranks of compara- 


be so many stumbling-blocks in his. way.. 
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A man who could wear a wig was evidently 
in some respects superior to the rest of 
human kind, and might be allowed to devi- 
ate occasionally into paths of his own. But 
a gentleman in an apron and without a wig 
is manifestly meant to walk only in the most 
trodden ways. The slightest touch of inde- 
corum, theological or otherwise, would be 
altogether out of character. The conse- 
quence is that a bishop is generally irre- 
proachable to a fault, and his official infe- 
riors are apt to share in his error. We 
have doubtless as many clergymen of ability 
and learning as we have had at any time ; 
but they are apt to follow in each other’s 
footsteps with a monotony which becomes 
rather oppressive. It is never a happy 
— for a young man to feel that his 

rst duty is to avoid originality, and that 
he can hardly do anything odd without 
calling down a severe censure. To some 
extent, this is the necessary condition of 
the clerical profession at all times. A man 
who has committed himself to teach other 
people their duty, and to maintain a certain 
set of doctrines, is bound by chains of his | 








CLERGYMEN. 


formerly. Mr. Trollope, in the sketches we 
have mentioned, is particularly hard upon 
the Fellows of colleges who take orders; he 
seems to be of the ordinary opinion that a 
clergyman who is not employed in direct 
parochial duty has no business to be a 
clergyman at all. This, however, is a sin- 
ularly narrow view; the Fellows of col- 
eges are in fact amongst the most useful, 
because amongst the most independent, 
members of their profession. The old- 
fashioned don, who did nothing but vege- 
tate within the walls of his college till a 
living dropped into his mouth, has become 
nearly extinct; his successors in the pres- 
ent day are at least men who keep up the 
traditions of learning and study, and who 
form a small body less exposed than any of 
their brethren to the imperious demands 
of the British public for undeviating me- 
diocrity. It is something to have at least 
two places in England where a clergyman 
may think for himself, without being com-. 
pelled at once to square his opinions with 
the ye ogee of the religious public. 

If the clergy are rather in danger of 








own making, and, if accepted with due de- | being confined too narrowly to beaten 
liberation, there is no reason why they, tracks, they certainly have a recompense. 
should gall him. Bnt the tendency is at | Respectability is a quality which is never 
present to bind him down more strictly | quite thrown away at the present time, and 
than ever. There never was a time at they have every advantage for cultivating 
which respectability was so sternly enforced, it in perfection. A clergyman may not 
and every deviation from the accepted type | play cricket, or wear his beard, or indulge 
set down as a sin against respectability. | in coloured clothes. He must not express 
‘There was a long controversy some time | any opinions that savour of anything that 
ago as to whether clergymen or ladies |is naughty. But if he likes to comply with 
might hunt. It is a problem in casuistry | these terms, he need have very few thorns 
whether clergymen ought to play cricket; |in his path. He is rewarded for compul- 
and the wearing of beards is considered in | sory mediocrity by winninf admiration on 
certain dioceses to approach very nearly toa | singularly easy conditions. There is a little 
sin. In fact, the code of minor morality for a | society which will be only too glad to turn 
young clergyman is made to approach as | him into a saint if the smallest excuse is 
nearly as may be to that of the opposite | given for their admiration. The biographers 
sex. He is made to wear his clerical cos- | of the heroes of the religious world at the 
tume as a —— of this servitude to public | present day seldom tell us of any very 
opinion. It is ike the convict’s dress, worn | appalling self-sacrifice. Attendance at 
to prevent any risk of escape, or the aca- | missionary meetings, and the regular preach- 
demical cap and gown which marks the | ing of orthodox sermons, and steady visita- 
youth subject to proctorial authority. He tion of the poor, are excellent things in 
can never hope to soar into the region of | their way, but they do not require any very 
comparative independence formerly sym- | great qualities. man who does not be- 
belized by the wig; and such havens of} come bored by them, who is not unduly 
refuge for the less commonplace as dean-| sensitive to faults in taste, who can stand 
eries and canonries, are more difficult of a good deal of rather unctuous adulation, 
attainment than formerly; they remain | al who is content to repeat the old doc- 
stationary whilst the profession expands in | trines in the old language with the compla- 
every other direction. It is still true that|cent air of an original thinker, may dis- 
the ¢lergyman of the Church of England is | charge such duties as these very comfortably. 
less in bondage than the clergyman of any | If he is a popular preacher, their discharge 
other church; but certainly his bonds do | will entitle him at once to a premature 
not tend t- become more relaxed than | canonization; a body of female disciples 
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will hang upon his words with profound ad- 
miration. He can easily extend his influ- 
ence even to that large part of the male 
population which admires a safe man above 
all other characters. If he writes a book 
with a little popular philology or natural 
history, properly tinctured vith religion, he 
will gain a sound literary reputation; and 
at the price of a very little abstinence from 
Sys he may obtain the still more 
useful glory of being a good man of busi- 
ness. e man who is best fitted for high 
success in the clerical profession is not a 
man of superabundant vigour, for negative 
qualities are at least as important to him as 

ositive ; one occasion in which he has 

icked over the traces may do him more 
harm than he can repair by years of steady 
going. He must therefore be a man who 
combines a power of pushing with a power 
of never getting into scrapes. That such 
men are really the most useful at the present 
day, when we want steady work rather 
than brilliant efforts, is very probable; 
and they are certainly exemplary in every 
relation of life; but, as compared with the 
clergy of former days, there is a decided 
falling off of the picturesque element, and a 
tendency to introduce a uniform dead level 
both of character and ability. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOUR GRAPES. 


“THERE is nothing better or loftier,” 
Cicero declared, “than to despise wealth if 
you do not possess it.” The more modern 
philosopher would tell us that it is a great 
deal better and loftier to despise wealth if 
you do possess it, Hume, for example, was 
much more candid and better worth listen- 
ing to when he confessed that, though in 
melancholy moments he consoled himself 
by “ + atop reflections on the vanity of the 
world and all human glory,” still he had 
found that such sentiments can never be 
sincere except in those who possess what 
they protest that they despise. Some popu- 
ar sentiment is still perhaps on Cicero's 
side. If ee have not got what is com- 
monly held a desirable thing, such as riches 
or reputation or position, they may easily 

et into a way of thinking all the better of 
themselves for being without what the vul- 
ger herd of their neighbours value so high- 
y- And their Be ame are not seldom 
taken in by this affectation of a genuine 
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contentment with humble fortunes. The 
world at large is mostly too busy to take 
much pains accurately to gauge any one 
man’s pretensions to be a philosopher, or to 
test very closely the sincerity of the philo- 
sophic creed Thich he chooses to profess. 
If he avows that he would as lief live in a 
tub as in a palace, and avows it often 
enough and vehemently enough, and if he 
is never detected in any assiduous effort to 
get into a more stylish and more commodi- 
ous tub, people take him at his word, and 
believe that here is one man at least who 
has seen through the vanities of life. It 
might occur to a Machiavelian mind that 
there is a touch of policy in the encourage- 
ment we give to folk who despise riches and 
glory. Those who are shortening their 
days in the headlong chase after the world’s 
prizes are not sorry —soit may seem to 
the Machiavelian mind — to watch compe- 
titors drop aside, vowing that the prizes are 
not worth the trouble of winning. We 
feign to agree with them, and pretend that 
they almost persuade us to be philosophers, 
and then we push on more ardently than 
ever. But selfish craft of this sort is not 
enough to explain the reverence with which 
ordinary persons are ready to regard almost 
anybody who gives himself the air of look- 
ing down upon what other people like and 
pursue.. Though in one sense the world 
hates any dissent from prevalent usage, yet 
in another it is willing to tolerate or even 
adore any dissentient whose eccentricity 
only takes a passive or negative form. 
Provided he does not actively fly in the 
faces of his neighbours, or want them to do 
something watch they have not been accus- 
tomed and are not inclined to do, then he 
may amuse himself by despising them as 
bitterly as he chooses. The world in the 
abstract rather likes being despised. No 
novelist or preacher is so popular as one 
who never tires of telling us what baubles 
and gewgaws we all spend our butterfly 
lives in chasing. Reflections about gew- 
gaws breed a sort of reckless reaction. A 
man who is too deeply convinced that life is 
all vanity, and that he is only an ephemeral 
insect fluttering in the light of the sun until 
the evening, soon begins to feel rather hila 
rious on the strength of this theory, and re- 
solves at all events to gather delights while 
he may. The more you preach to him that 
life is a bubble, the less reason does he dis- 
cover for not making it as lively as he can. 
In spite of the respect that too simple 
persons are in the habit of paying to stoical 
professions of contempt for ordinary aims 
and pursuits, such professions are nearly 
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always as artificial as they were in Cicero’s 
own case. Contempt for money, for in- 
stance, is constantly found to be only a fine 
name for being too indolent to earn it, or 
too extravagant to keep it. There are 
plenty of people, happily, who know that 
there are many of the highest goods in life 
which the possession of money is utterly 
powerless to secure. But this is very differ- 
ent from the folly of ignoring that there are 
some of the highest goods in life which can 
be secured by nothing but money. It is 
quite true that the anguish of bereavement 
or the miseries of ill-health ‘cannot be 


allayed by ever so much wealth. But, on | 


the other hand, it is just as true that pover- 
ty is very apt to be fatal to independence, 
and that it is certainly fatal to most of those 

es and dignities which are not indispen- 
sable to virtue, but are indispensable for 
making the most of character. To despise 
money “if you have not got it,” and to ab- 
stain in consequence from trying to get any, 
is to despise a great number of admitted 
good things, and to despise the power of 
imparting any of these admitted good things 
to other people. If you have tasted the 
grapes and spat them out _— people 
may believe your assertion that they are 
sour. Otherwise they would be justified in 
thinking more commonly than they do that 
such assertions are the mark of a fool, not 
of a philosopher. And it is just the same 
with all the other objects which the affected 
Stoic pretends to condemn. The bubble 
reputation, whether sought at the cannon’s 
mouth, or at the mouth of the inkpot, or out 
of one’s own mouth, does not guarantee the 
successful soldier or writer or orator abso- 
lute ease of mind. The more famous he 

ws, the more vigorously he will be bul- 
ied and snubbed. Bat to pretend to think 
little of fame is to think little of a motive 
which has produced the greatest and most 
beneficent achievements that have made 
the globe as decently inhabitable as it is. 
It is all very well for irresolute Hamlets to 

w melancholy over the fate of imperial 
Conse, stopping a hole to keep the wind 
away, and for truculent Juvenals to talk of 
the great orator supplying a subject for 
school recitations. And fame is a very per- 
ishable, and most likely not a very comfort- 
able, thing. Only, if wise men all became 
philosophers, and determined to content 
themselves with listless irresolution or with 
truculence, and to leave fame for fools, it is 
obvious that the stock of happiness in the 
world would soon suffer a grave diminution. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, there is en 
reason for believing that the spread of the 
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—- philosophy, among young men 
especially, 


has been in some measure a re- 
sult of the greater accessibility of grapes in 
our time. When so many of the prizes of 
life were out of the reach of the majority, 
and were only to be gained by members of 
exclusive sets, the outsiders could afford to 
admit that they were prizes, and that they 
were worth having. But the advance of the 
democratic spirit has thrown every post, 
from Irish constable to Prime Minister, 
more or less open. The old barriers are 
nearly all broken down. When aman sees 
Mr. Disraeli leading one party, and Mr. 
Gladstore the other, he cannot say that 
either ancient birth for unbounded wealth 
is essential to public success. And so in 
other careers. If a man has brains and 
health and a decently early start in the 
world, there is no external clog to prevent 
him from rising as high as he likes. There 
is nothing in the constitution of society to 
hinder an educated man from getting what- 
ever praise or pudding his own qualities and 
conduct entitle him to. But then it is not 
everybody who cares to subject his powers 
to that exercise, and his conduct to that 
discipline, which are among the conditions 
of success. In older times a man indisposed 
to exertion and self-denial might excuse 
himself by thinking that, if he tried ever so 
hard, he would still be excluded’ from his 
reward by the evil system on which prizes 
were distributed. Lazy and self-indulgent 
men can no longer throw themselves on 
this happy pretext. It is their own fault 
if wd do not make any mark they are 
capable of making. So they are con- 
strained to take up with a new doctrine ; 
and the one which best suits their conceit 
and their indolence at the same time is to 
maintain that there is no good in making 
marks. The cotton-spinner who toils to 
make money, the barrister who toils in 
order to sit on the bench or the woolsack, 
the writer who toils either to enforce his 
ideas or to win fame or to do both, are all 
alike pitied as men burning their candles 
over a game which is not worth such an 
outlay. e grapes, though more accessi- 
ble in one respect, are even more inacces- 
sible than ever to those who would like 
them, but are not prepared to pay the 
price in labour and perseverance and self- 
denial. 

In order to see how intensely artificial 
and insincere is this theory of the worthless- 
ness of what most people think desirable 
things, it is only necessary to look at the 
aims which it is proposed to substitute in 
their place. It is a pitiful thing, one may 
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admit, that a man should devote his life to 
arranging taxes for the British public, or to 
drawing bills and petitions and answers and 
leadings and demurrers, or to writing 
fereed books which only a few hundred 

ople ever care for, or even hear about. 
We can quite imagine an order of beings to 
whom an existence of any of these kinds 
would be utterly mean and _ intolerable. 
There may be celestials who are justified in 
looking with pity and contempt upon a 
mortal who wears his mental faculties out 
in order to be able to sit on an uncomforta- 
ble red sofa in the House of Lords, and to 
preside over a few other mortals most of 
whom had only very scanty mental facul- 
ties to wear out. It is possible that in 
another sphere a man puzzling himself why 
— fall, and why the planets keep in their 
places, presents but a poor spectacle, and 
we may then “show a Newton as we show 
an ape.” But meanwhile one must meas- 
sure things by such standards as there are. 
To measure the worth of the objects which 
vulgar mortals pass their lives in seeking, 
it is well to consider how much better and 
nobler and loftier an existence is led by the 
philosophers who insist that all the grapes 
that we can gather on our system are sour 
and tasteless. If vulgar motives of ambi- 
tion lead a man so short a way on the path 
to happiness and a worthy life, how much 
better off is the man who sees through all 
the vulgar moonshine, and knows there is 
nothing in it? How much better off is the 
man who, not having money, despises it, 
and who, not having earned any distinction 
or reputation, thinks himself quite as fortu- 
nate and as admirable without it? One 
finds oneself in the world with a certain 
stock of faculties and opportunities, and 
one must do something with them, to pass 
the time, say, if nothing else. If a man is 
not making money, or making discoveries, 
or writing books, or leading the House of 
Commons — all poor work enough for an- 
gels and seraphs, we dare say — he must 
still be doing something or other. What 
do our modern epicureans suggest? As 
might be expected, their answers to this 
fundamental question are very various. 
Like all other sects, they are split up into 
an infinite number of subdivisions. But 
their great common and distinctive princi- 
ple is dawdling. This is the keystone of 
their system, the ground on which they all 
meet, and from which all their ramifications 
of detail may be traced. Some prefer one 
form of dawdling, while others like another 
form. The more respectable of them are 
fond of books, and lounge through life in an 
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easy chair reading; but to take the trouble . 
to digest what they read, to get out of it a 
coherent set of ideas and principles, so as to 
enable them to cut a better figure in the 
world or to have something to impart to the 
world, would be to fall in with the stupid and 
vulgar prejudices on the subject. A man 
with an active interest in ideas, and who 
works hard to enforce them, is the victim of 
a common delusion. What has the world 
done for him, or what will it do, that he 
should worry himself about ideas for it? 
Occasionally, this easy lounging through 
books is accompanied by a taste for music and 
painting, and the man with all this finds exist- 
ence very tolerable. Others are content to 
spend their time in travelling, and picking 
up little odds and ends of notions 
about the manners and customs and poli- 
tics of Continental countries. A third set 
go in for pleasure, pure and simple, without 
a pretence of picking up odds and ends of 
notions about anything. It would be ab- 
surd to use hard names about these and the 
other varieties of the philosophical loafer. 
They like their own mode of life, and it is 
in the main an elegant way of passing the 
time, though one cannot help thinking that 
forty or fifty years of it must contain a few 
uncommonly dull moments. We cannot 
blame the fox for being a fox, and we need 
not deny that there is room. for elegant loaf- 
ers in the economy of nature. But there 
can be no injustice in protesting that ali 
grapes are not sour because they are out of 
the fox’s reach, and that the world’s prizes 
are not all utterly worthless and unsatisfac- 
tory because the loafer does not care to go 
through the hard work that is necessary in 
order to get them. True,a great profes- 
sional reputation, or a good position in 
Parliament, or the fame of having written a 
- book, is vanity and vexation of spirit ; 

ut is not dawdling, with ever so fine a 
name given to it, vanity and vexation of 
spirit equally? The results of hard work 
may prove to be a bubbie, only this does 
not show that laziness and mental inactivity 
and a careful repression of enthusiasm for 
thinys which the rest of the world is interest- 
ed in are anything better than the bubble, 
after all. 

Horace Walpole was a splendid example 
of the creature who, in Macaulay’s words, 
“thinks fit to dignify with the name of 
philosophy his busy idleness, his indiffer- 
ence to matters which the world generally 
regards as important, his passion for trifles.” 
“It was owing to the peculiar elevation of 
his character that he cared about a pinna- 





cle of lath and plaster more than about the 
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Middlesex Election, and about a miniature 
of Grammont than about the American 
Revolution.” The pretended equanimity 
with whith some persons talk about public 
affairs is just as sheer and vile an affecta- 
tion about them as it was in Horace Wal- 
pole. A measure for reforming the repre- 
sentation or reducing the National Debt, or 
a vote of want of confidence in a Ministry, 
may be very trifling affairs if we look down 
the long vista of _ hasan history, but. still 
they are better worth seriously thinking 
about for half a day than the question 
whether the Club cook was as successful in 
the white sauce last night as he had been} 
two nights before, or whether the claret at 
eight-and-sixpence is worth the difference 
in price over the claret at seven-and-six- 
pence. Politics may be vanity, but then sois 
white sauce; and if you come to measure 

vanities, perhaps the white sauce is the vain- 
er and more fleeting of the two. There are 
few prevalent hypocrisies so utterly despica- 
ble as that which allows a man, because he 
cares for his dinner or his books or his own 
personal comfort, and does not care for large 
public interests, to assume the airs of the 
even-minded philosopher. Let him be as 
lazy and as selfish as he chooses, but it is 
too intolerable to hear him impudently de- 
claring that the objects for which other 
men refuse to be lazy and selfish are all hol- 
low and insipid. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE IRISH EXODUS. 


ABovT eighteen years ago, people took 
comfort from the actual consequences of the 
greatest national calamity that had visited 
our shore within living memory. When the 


inprovidence of man and the unkindness of 


nature conspired to smite the Irish people 
with a famine such as was familiar only 
through the pages of history to the existing 
generation, some consolation was found in 
the wholesale flight of those who survived 
the terrible infliction. ‘ Now,” it was said, 
“ there will be an end to such sufferings, and 
to the exasperation which they provoke. 
We shall no more see a people crowded in 
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stop where it was prophesied that it would 

stop. Ireland has about two millions of in- 

habitants less than it had in 1847. Yet the 

emigration goes on. And it goes on without 

the same impelling causes that first pro- 

duced it. The people who, according to the 

newspaper accounts, are flying from Ireland 

by every Transatlantic steamer are not the 

very poor, nor—as a rule—the poor at 

all. They are frequently well-to-do farmers, 

or the children of well-to-do farmers, whose 

pockets jingle with sovereigns. Farms are 

in process of abandonment, fields are exhi- 

biting the squalor of neglect, and Ireland 

is, in many parts, labouring under the un- 
usual and anomalous symptoms of insufficient 
labour and redundant land. Those, too, 
who remain behind are said to remain only 
till their kinsmen who have preceded them 

can remit the requisite passage-money. On 
the whole, there is a great and growing ex- 
odus; and its ultimate consequences are 
not unworthy of consideration 

At various epochs of history there have 
been nations and tribes of people who have 
burst their own boundaries and overrun 
neighbouring countries. Sometimes it has 
been the Gauls, sometimes the Huns, some- 
times the Visigoths. It is now the Irish. There 
must be some reason for it — some natural 
law, of which we have not yet mastered all 
the conditions, In the case of Ireland, the 
most obvious explanation is the admitted 
fecundity of the Irish race, the pressure of 
population on the means of subsistence, and 
easy access to a country like the United 
States of America, which could admit twice 
the present average immigration from Ire- 
land continued for the next fifty years. 
That is not all. If America were only a 
vast country teeming with virgin or half-cul- 
tivated soil, it would indeed answer the 
purpose of the Irishman. He might repeat, 
in Ohio or Indiana or Iowa, the process on 
which he had starved in Tipperary. He 
might squander, by improvident culture, 
the resources of a soil otherwise only too 
grateful for thrifty husbandry, and then 
betake himself to another, with the same 
extravagance and the same results. It could 
only be in the course of wy generations 
that any probable amount of Irish immigra- 
gration would turn to waste and barrenness 
any considerable quantity of American soil. 
Bat, as it is, the necessity is not forced on 


superfluous abundance on a soil insufficient | him. There is peculiar provision for him in 
to support them. The impulse given to| America, which may save him— though we 
emigration will continue until the means of| are not sure that it actually does save him 
subsistence and the people who seek subsist- | — from the wasteful and extravagant fash- 
ence are in a ratio of equality.” The emi-| ion of his native farming. Among the signal 
gration went on as prophesied, but it did not | manifestations of injustice which nature bas 
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fonspired with man to inflict on Ireland, is 
the spoliation (if we may trust the geologists) 
of a tréasure the retention of which might 
have changed the whole course of its his- 
tory. At some very distant time — perhaps 
many millions of years ago — Ireland, we 
are told, was replete with coal. To this day, 
more Hibernico, all the Irish rocks boast of 
their connection with a departed stratifica- 
tion just as every Kerry peasant boasts of his 
connexion with the extinct Kings of Ireland. 
In other words, the existing strata are the 
natural relations and neighbours of the coal 
measures of which Ireland was denuded by 
one of those convulsions to which she was 
naturally predisposed. This denudation has 
acted fatally on her fortunes. It has de- 
prived her of those manufacturing resources 
which would have enriched her as they have 
enriched England, and the absence of which 
have reduced her to a miserable potato 
growing cottier sort of existence. The Irish- 
man grows up ignorant of manufacturing 
art and manufacturing operations, save such 
as mere water power can urge and direct. 
He has no support and no subsistence, save 
what the land affords him or the few Irish 
trades which have contrived to survive the 
persistent attacks of Irish strikes. But Ame- 
rica redresses the balance of his grievances. 
There nature forgets her spite, and atones 
for her injustice. She gives the Irish set- 
tler not only land enough to spoil and waste 
in his own thriftless way, but she gives him 
an abundance of that mineral which she once 
bestowed on Ireland, only to take it away 
again. Thus the Irishman has not only the 
opportunity of repeating all his blunders as 
a tiller of the soil, but of repairing them as 
a miner, a manufacturer, or an iron-worker. 
In this way, the Irish labourers might, with | 
their strong sinews and wondrous muscle, 
constitute themselves the sole and indispen- 
sable ministers of the most powerful Ameri- 
can industry. They might increase and 
multiply until they had planted a great and 
prosperous Ireland in the richest portion of 
the Republic. But have they done so? 
What use does the Irishman make of the 
ear which present themselves ? 
hat is his general condition in a country 
where at any rate his labour can always 
purchase that which in his eye is the most 
desirable of possessions — land ? That he is 
often a farmer, or labourer in rough coun- 
try work, is true; but he is much oftener a 
half-labourer, half-lounger, loafing about the 
low streets of big cities, subsisting on desul- 
tory work, and the pickings of the lowest 
services in political warfare ; living. in New 





York or Philadelphia as he lives in London 
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or Liverpool, only with cheaper whisky and 
less care for his children. If, however, he 
throws away advantages of one kind, he 
makes up for the loss by advantages of 
another. If he does not prosper to the full 
extent compatible with the productiveness 
of his new country, he hugs a treasure in the 
recollections of his old country. Whether he 
thrives more or less, he does not lose sight of 
the traditionary grievances of Ireland, or the 
traditionary hatred of England. He is less 
an American citizen than an Irishman in 
America conspiring against England. Some 
politicians may consider it fortunate for us, 
In one point of view, that the Irish are not 
so powerful as combined and well-directed 
industry might make them. For if, with 
greater co-operation and greater wealth and 
mutual >trust, they retained their present 
hatred of England, they might do us serious 
mischief. But, on the other hand, if they 
were more united, and more systematically 
industrious, and more wealthy, the chances 
are that they would think far less of traves- 
tying an Irish Republic in the Old World 
than of creating a genuine Irish Republic 
in the New World. ; 
So far our anticipations have been falsi- 
fied. We hoped to get rid of Irish faction 
and Irish tradition, when we lost the Irish 
cottier and tenant; but the same arts which 
have annihilated space and time have kept 
alive the passions which space and time 
were once supposed to extinguish. There 
was a time when the Celtic rebel once gone 
out of the kingdom was gone for ever; but 
he returns with twenty mortal treasons in 
his head, and, if he does but little, he 
threatens us much, and keeps us in unrest. 
It may be plausibly argued that it might 
have been better for us that he should have 
remained at home, conspiring and betraying 
his fellow-conspirators, shooting landlords 
or policemen, and being betrayed by his 
confederates, than making and collecting 
money in America wherewith to keep alive 
a fitful and vexatious sedition. But the 
experience of the last few months suggests 
the hope that his efforts will not go much 
beyond anormal annoyance. At any rate 
we have a remedy in our own hands, which 
we have tried already to some extent, and 
which can only be said not to have suc- 
ceeded entirely, because it has not been 
tried on a sufficiently grand scale. Though 
Treland, destitute of coal, and therefore des- 
titute of manufactures, can never support 
a very large population, still, with her soil 
and climate, so admirably adapted for graz- 
ing purposes, she offers inducements suffi- 
cient to attract a much larger body of Eng- 
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lish and Scotch settlers than she has yet 
received. If the vacuum caused by the pre- 
sent wholesale emigration were filled with, 
not an equal, but an adequate number of 
English and Scotch tenants, it is reasonable 
to suppose that three great objects would 
be simultaneously attained —a better sys- 
tem of husbandry,a more neat and tid 

agricultural population, and a strong bul- 
wark of defence against the seditious move- 
ments of semi-Americanized Irishmen. This 
would give internal security to England so 
long as the duration of English coal and 
iron enabled her to hold up her head among 
the leading European Powers. Beyond this 
point the patriotic solicitude of Englishmen 
will not care to stretch, but there is another 
point upon which the comtemplation of 
thoughtful men may rest with satisfaction. 
It is curious and not unpleasing to observe 
that, while the numerical strength of the 
Irish is to that of the English emigra- 
tion in the ratio of more than two to one, it 
is the English and not the Irish spirit which 
dominates in those growing communities 
beyond the Atlantic or at the Antipodes. 
It is English and not Irish enterprise which 
projects the great designs of commercial or 
mechanical enterprise. It is English opinion 
rather than Irish which moulds and regu- 


and Tooting, we are not told, but there is 
no reason to ee that the ladies of those 
quarters possess loftier principles than richer 
and more fashionable folk. So that, on the 
whole, the prospect, for persons married or 
about to marry, is far from reassuring. And 
the domestic fireside can ill afford at the 
present moment thus to lose its chief at- 
traction. One can no longer enjoy a great 
old-fashioned fire without reflecting that 
our posterity will descend fireless and shiv- 
ering to premature graves; and now, more 
chilling than this apprehension which we 
owe to the philosophers, comes the appre- 
hension which we owe to the novelists, that 
the comely and agreeable matron at the 
other side of the hearth is at any given mo- 
ment meditating flight with a suitor of by- 
gone days. In order to make us doubly 
sure of her moral, the writer has taken care 
to have two strings to her bow, and the 
Lady's Mile supplies a couple of heroines, 
each of whom marries from motives not re- 
cognized in the Church Service, and each 
of whom is overtaken by the Nemesis of the 
age in the shape of a lover who is not the 
husband. On the same principle of shut- 
ting up all loopholes of escape, the heroines 
marry each a different kind of husband, of 
whom one is a very hateful type of Man- 


lates the action of political parties; it is/ chester man, while the other is a peculiarly 


English sympathy which bids fair to bind 
together the parent State and her flourish- 
ing offspring. 


From The Saturday Review. 


THE LADY’S MILE.* 


AFTER telling us a number of complex and 
melodramatic stories, Miss Braddon has 
taken to the novel of manners, and very 
objectionable manners they are, unless Bish- 
op Colenso or some other equally compe- 
tent authority has repealed the clause in the 
Decalogue forbidding men to covet their 
neighbors’ wives. A more uncomfortable 
novel for all married men could not well be 
written. Those who love their wives, and 
those who do not, may be equally alarmed 
by the picture of conjugal shakiness which 
the author holds up as the result of taking 
a wife out of the Lady’s Mile. Whether 
people are any better who live at Islington 


* The Lady’s Mile. By the Author of ‘‘ Lady 
Audiley’s Secret.” 3 vols. London; Ward, Lock, 


true-hearted and generous barrister. But, of 
the two, the barrister’s wife treats her hus- 
band a great deal worse than the other treats 
the Manchester man. The one actually makes 
every preparation to abandon her lord, but 
the other only flirts violently with a fash- 
ionable and well-bred baronet, whom the 
Manchester man naturally detests; and 
when he deélares his designs, she visits him 
with a cutting rebuke for his wickedness. 
So long, therefore, as marriages arrange 
themselves on the prevalent system, no 
amount of kindness or attention on the part 
of the husband is sufficient to guarantee 
him a constant wife. If he is suspicious 
enough, he may perhaps avert the catastro- 
_ which otherwise awaits him. “ Per- 

aps in these latter days,” says the author- 
ess, ‘¢ when the chronicles of the Divorce 
Court furnish such piquant reading for mid- 
dle-class breakfast-talfles, it would be well 
if husbands were a little more inclined to 
jealous watchfulness, and somewhat less dis- 
posed to believe implicitly in their own in- 
vincible claims to all love and duty.” In 
the case of the barrister’s wife, “it would 
have been a relief to her to be suspected.” 
“ She wanted an occasion to throw herself 
into her husband’s arms, and cry, ‘ Have 
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pity upon my wickedness, and save me from 
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myself’” But the infatuated husband, who | 
was such a fool as to believe his wife faith- 
ful, and would have felt ashamed of himself 
if he had allowed a suspicion of her to enter 
his mind for a moment, very scandalously 
never gave the poor woman this chance, 
but insisted on being perfectly happy and 
trustful, while she was playing a perilous 
game of sentiment under his eyes. 

There are two sorts of women whom, if 
Miss Braddon’s story be meant to illustrate 
a general principle, it is not particularly 
good for a man’s peace that he should mar- 
ry. There is the frivolous fool, who cannot 
get on without flirtation and admiration, 
who marries because she thinks her hus- 
band’s position will secure her both more 
flirtation and flirtations of a more brilliant 
kind, and who therefore does not feel her- 
self at all bound to discourage the men who 
are always ready to flutter round frisky 
matrons. At eighteen a girl of this kind 
will openly avow to her confidential friend, 
“T made up my mind ever so long ago that 
I would marry for money, and nothing but 
money ; all the nicest girls marry for money 
nowadays, and live happy ever afterwards.” 
People with anything under five thousand 
a year she declares to be mere paupers. 
From their earliest school-days girls are 
taught to worship wealth and finery. “Is 
it any wonder, ” asks thé first heroine, “ that 
I have grown up heartless and mercenary, 
and that I want to have a fine house and 
horses and carriages when I marry?” It 
is not at all strange that a young lady who 
thus marries her husband simply because he 
lives in a fine house, and can furnish her 
with an unlimited supply of fine things, 
should afterwards take a gentleman or two 
in tow for love-making purposes. If the 
husband is not a nice person — and the au- 
thoress seems to think that no rich plebe- 
ians are nice persons— what is the poor 
matron todo? Obviously her only course 
is to look elsewhere ; otherwise she may lit- 
erally let all those rich emotions with which 
nature endows her, like her sisters, run un- 
enjoyed to waste. In the present case 
Miss Braddon has made her Manchester 
man a vp eye odious character, but we 
pone that this is accidental, and that all 

nchester men are not odious characters. 
Is not, therefore, some of this compassion 
for the wretched young maiden, who “ now- 
adays must set her cap in the direction of 
Manchester if she wishes to marry well,” 
rather misplaced? The Manchester man 
cannot help being rich, poor soul ; and sure- 
ly, therefore, it is a hard case for him that 
he is violently besieged or cunningly en- 
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snared by a whole army of Belgravian vir- 
gins, each of whom is ready to protest that 
she loves him for himself, quite apart from 
his wealth, and then, when she has secured 
him, shows plainly that if she could have 
his wealth without him she would be all 
the better pleased. The unlucky man has 
no chance. Young ladies are carefully 
trained to hunt the Manchester man, like 
foxhounds to hunt the fox, only the young 
ladies do not hunt in packs. If, as in our 
heroine’s case, the successful huntress finds 
that she has caught a Tartar, who was ex- 
pelled from Eton for running a knife into a 
schoolfellow, and who afterwards proves dull 
and cruel and vicious, even Miss Braddon’s 
skill fails to move us to pity. If the lady 
flirts systematically with the baronet, it is 
rather hard that we must think her lord a 
monster because of a certain Miss de Ray- 
mond, who lives in a suburban villa. One 
is surely worthy of the other. 

The second heroine is the sentimental 
matron who marries a‘man whom she re- 
spects, while there is in the background 
some other man whom she loves. This is 
naturally a much more dangerous person 
than the matron who lets her affections 
roam at large, merely out of a frisky love 
of adventure. A hard-working barrister in 
immense practice is not likely to obliterate 
from the mind of a sentimental wife the 
image of a rather weak-headed sort of of- 
ficer with whom she had in old days been 
accustomed to read Victor Hugo and Al- 
fred de Musset and Owen Meredith, on the 
desolate sea-shore, and among old ruins. 
If the barrister would only have consented 
to neglect his business, and ceased to inter- 
est himself in his cases, and talked tender 
moonshine by the hour to his wife instead 
of business moonshine to juries, he would 
have saved both himself and the lady and 
the officer a world of trouble. Unfortu- 
nately barristers are not able to run down 
once or twice a week to some damp place 
by the sea-side, for the purpose of reading 
verses out to moon-struck ladies. “There 
is something,” as Miss Braddon very justly 
observes, “in the very paraphernalia of the 
legal profession which on the threshold re- 

als all feminine sympathy. The crimson 
ag, the red tape, the green ferret, the slip- 
pery blue paper, which to the unprofession- 
al pen is utterly impracticable for all liter- 
ary use — everything seems alike symboli- 
cal of a hopeless dryness and arid bar- 
renness amidst which no solitary blossom, 
no lonely accidental prison-flower, can put 
forth its tender shoots.” This is rather 


hard upon a meritorious profession, just as 
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it is hard upon Manchester men to be taken 
and married for the sake of their money. 
As the successful pursuit of gray shirtings 
is the curse of the one, so the pursuit of the 
crimson bag destroys all hope of domestic 
bliss for the other. “What reason have 
the painter and the poet, the sculptor and 
the musician, to be thankful that the arts 
for which they slave, the labors to which 
they devote their lives, are beautiful for all 
the world as well as for the labourers! If 
Cecil’s husband had been a painter she 
would have been content to stand beside 
his easel, while his bright fancies grew into 
life upon the canvas.” We are not quite 
sure that in itself this would be a much more 
creditable kind of existence for a woman 
than that which Cecil actually led, looking 
out of the window, and feeling horribly 
melancholy, ahd thinking about the deso- 
late sea-shore and the verses out of Alfred 
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enough to suspect her of infidelity, she 
a immediately have returned joyfully 
to her allegiance. A woman who will not 
love her husband for his good points, but only 
if he has bad and little points, is not a her- 
oine likely to attract anything like a healthy 
sympathy. At all events, she is not the 
kind of woman to save whom from herself 
a barrister fast rising to the bench could be 
expected to vot-vony bs business. Mr. Trol- 
lope, in one of the’ best of his novels, has 
made astatesman sacrifice a place in the 
Cabinet, to gain which he had been work- 
ing hard for years, in order to take his wife 
abroad out of reach of an old lover. Miss 
Braddon is more reasonable, and we leave 
our most sensible hero in the last lines of 
the book reading the law report in the 
Times, and paying no attention to remarks 
which his wife is making over the break- 
fast-table. 





de Musset, while her husband was toiling 
and moiling over the contents of the re- 
pulsive crimson bag. Besides, if women 
want husbands to play with, it may be 
doubted whether a painter or a sculptor 
or a poet at his work is a much more lively 
person than a lawyer at his work. As the 
barrister in the story puts it with forensic 
vigour, the business man “ may be working 
for his wife all the time, and his existence 
may be more completely consecrated to her 
happiness than if he dawdled by her side 
all day on the margin of some romantic 
Italian lake.” “The dawdler’s love is only 
a shallow pretext for a sensuous laziness 
amidst beautiful scenery.” One cannot 
but suppose that this trenchant statement is 
what the author intends us to carry away 
as the sum of the matter, rather than the 
nonsense about painters and musicians be- 
ing better husbands for sensitive women 
than busy barristers. The scene in which 
the barrister discourses to his wife and her 
lover, the very evening before their intend- 
ed elopement, upon the misery of such 
courses, while they are both ignorant that 
he has any spotted ante in his eye, is ver 

finely imagined. Only one feels that his 
wife is scarcely worth the trouble — a weak- 
ish, morbid woman, for whom the barrister, 
in spite of hiscrimson bag and his disgust- 
ing industry, is a great deal too good. The 
object for which she expected him to sac- 
rifice his work was to “save her from her- 
self.” While her old lover was pressing her 
very hard, “ her last hope in the protection 
of her husband had been disappointed by 
reason of his unsympathetic joviality.” Ex- 
actly ; ,if he had only been little-minded 


Apart from thé main plot, which is rather 
thin and rather morbid, there is plenty of 
‘spirit in the by-plot, and in bits of detail. 
|The wicked Manchester man, for example, 

is delightful when he savagely demands, of 
his wife, “ What the doose made you stick 
those dam’ rosebuds in your hair when 
Brownjohn the drysalter was over here? 
_ What’s the good of a fellow givin’ you five 
or six thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds 
if you lock ’em up in your jewel-case, and 
dress yourself up in white muslin and blue 
ribbon, like a boardin’-school miss tricked 
‘out for a dancin’ lesson?” It is certain 
that Miss Braddon’s novel will not be very 
popular in Manchester, o- more than 
among the mercenary young ladies who ride 
in the place from which the book takes* its 
name ; unless indeed every cotton-spinner 
and every mercenary young lady should 
think that the satire is very applicable to 
all the world around them, but not to them- 
selves. The gentleman who only makes his 
appearance in order to declare that there 
must be a hitch somewhere in the matrimo- 
nial law talks so much to the point that we 
cannot help regretting that we do not see 
more of him. “ Society,” he says, “doesn’t 
confine a man to one horse; soviety doesn’t 
compel him to ride his park hack across 
country, or harness his racing-stud to his 
drag; and yet society limits an unhappy 
beast to one wife.” If the condition of 
things described in the Lady’s Mile corre- 
sponds to the reality, it is not polygamy so 
much as total abstinence from marriage that 
seems the most advisable course in the mat- 
ter. 
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From The Atheneum. his Millennium. But till this period arrives 


The Pilgrim’s Wallet; or, Scraps of Travel 
gathered in England, France, and Ger- 
many. ‘By Gilbert Haven. (New York, 
Hurd and Houghton.) 


WE pity the —_— who had to carry on 
his back such a wallet of crudities, mistakes, 
prey age mistranslations ; sarcasms that 
are out of place, and prophesies that are 
out of time. Mr. Haven (no relation to 
the haven where we would: be) writes for 
his untravelled countrymen, as he tells 
nothing to those who have gone over the 
same ground, and worse than nothing to 
those who know the ground thoroughly. 
The staple of his remarks, indeed, is twad- 
dle, and more or less harmless, except where 
acidity causes it to ferment, and the milk- 
and-water turns sour. We may think our- 
selves entitled to curl our lip at the author’s 
predictions that English volunteer bands 
“ will yet learn Yankee Doodle, and aston- 
ish their lords and themselves with that 
ringing and revolutionary quickstep ;” and 
that the House of Lords “ will yet be swept 
out of sight, and senators elected by the 
people shall make this House an oracle of 
many, an oracle of God.” But we can 
spare a good-natured smile for the state- 
ments that Christopher North wrote bril- 
liant editorials, that St. Denis is pronoun- 
ced Saaingg Denee, and St. Cloud Saang 
Cloo, that a German watering-place is a 
painful type and forerunner of a place 
where there is no water, that clergymen, 
merchants, and many fine-looking people 
travel in the parliamentary trains, and that 
the class system of society alone prevents 
the introduction of the American car. 
Perhaps, if Mr. Haven did not tread so 
heavily on all our toes at once with the 
boots he describes in his Preface, we might 
have derived some good from his censure. 
There are many blemishes n England, and 
many lessons to be learnt from America. 
But we are a prejudiced people, and our 
gue must yield little by little. Mr. 
ven goes the entire animal, the fattest 
Western porker, though himself from the 
Eastern States. He attacks everything we 
have got, and preaches up everything we 


he is fairly contented with America, as “ the 
old world is confessing, and shall yet more 
confess that though it is not a heavenly, in 
its institutions and principles it is a ‘ better 
country.’” As for Europe, “drink, drink, 
drink is the great characteristic of its peo- 
ple.” On rank and title, Mr. Haven is 
as eloquent as General Fladdock. He calls 
on Mr. Tennyson, and does not find him at 
home, whereupon he exclaims that the 
author of ‘ Locksley Hall’ is quite a wor- 
shipper of titles. In the Church Service, 
he says, the nobility and gentry are prayed 
for, while the only allusion to the Ha is 
a prayer for contentment in the condition of 
life into which we are born. But here 
he forgets one little sentence in the Litany, 
“ That it may please thee to have mercy 
upon all men.” In like manner when he 
declaims against the royal vault at Windsor 
because the Prince Consort could not be 
buried there, as not of royal’ race, while 
some kings have brought their wives there 
— he forgets that a king’s wife is a queen, 
but a queen’s husband is not a king. That 
Ary Scheffer was not a German, but a 
Dutchman by birth; that Beethoven was 
not buried at Bonn, but in the cemetery of 
Wahring, outside Vienna; that railwa 
owed nothing to “ Stevenson;” that Mr. 
“ Stanstead” was not expelled from the 
Cabinet for his connexion with Garibaldi, 
and that Lord Stanley is not “ young and 
voluble” are slight rectifications, and we 
need not insist upon them. But we should 
not translate “Conserva Bavaris Virgo 
Maria tuis” “the Virgin Mary preserved to 
thy Bavarians;” because we lieu, and 
this book confirms us in our belief, that 
there is a distinction between the perfect 
tense and the imperative mood. 

There are so many of these small mis- 
takes in Mr. Haven’s volume that we 
should recommend him a slight study of 
languages before he next wields a pen. 
But the small errors are crowned by one 
grand absurdity, one which is a marvel of 
etymology and pronunciation. Speaking 
of Wiesbaden, the author says: “ On the 
fourth side, opposite the theatre, is a spa- 
cious marble building, gorgeously adorned. 





want. Democracy, Dissent, Teetotalism, 
Sabbatarianism, Yankee Doodle, and Eng- 
lishmen speaking though their noses in a 
World Republic are the chief features of 


They call it Kursaal. hat that meant, I 
knew not;-I thought it might mean what 
its English pronunciation readily suggests 
— curse all.” 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE BOOK OF RUBIES.* 


Tue Book of Rubies professes to be a col- 
lection of the most notable love poems in 
the English language and its dialects, com- 
piled in America. A modest preface allows 
that some persons may think a few of the 
poems admitted not the very best speci- 
mens of their kind, while others may com- 
plain of the omission of poems that deserved 
a place; but “all that,” as the editor 
shrewdly remarks, “is mainly a matter 
of taste,” and “it is believed that the 
collection will be found the most com- 

lete and best arranged in its contents, as it 
is the most elegant in mechanical execution, 
of any yet issued.” Without pledging our- 
selves to the assertion that the volume is, in 
its mechanical execution, the most elegant 
poetry book ever issued, we are free to confess 
that it is very gorgeously and elaborately got 
up, with creamy-tinted paper, hewpedans 
marginal lines and initial letters running into 
flowery arabesque, gilt edges, and embossed 
binding. The Rubies are, in short, very 
neatly set. Whether they all deserve and 
do justice to such a setting, or whether some 
some of them might not more properly be 
called garnets, or even colo ired glass, is of 
course “ mainly a matter of taste.” We are 
bound to say, that, to our taste, the volume 
would have been improved by considerable 
retrenchment, especially among the selec- 
tions from the works of forty American 
poets of the last half-century, which appear 
to form in bulk about a third of the most 
notable love poems written in English since 
the days of Skelton. But, as eames of 
goodness or badness in poetry are mainly a 
matter of taste, it would be arrogant to dic- 
tate to the readers for whom a volume pub- 
lished by Scribner and Co. of New York 
was originally intended any of the rules or 
tests by which good poetry is thought to be 
known from bad in this conventional old 
country. The New York public could hardly 
be expected to believe that forty poets, writ- 
ing with unlimited steam power through 
half a century, had really contributed little 
or nothing worth preserving to English love 
poetry ; and it was hardly the task of a pa- 
triotic publisher to undeceive them. The 
difficulties, moreover, which are delicately 
hinted at in the preface to this volume as 
obstructing the compilation of a work of this 
class, if “ designed for the centre-table as 
well as the library,” do really exist just 


* The Book of Rubies. New York: Scribner & 
al London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 


OF RUBIES. 


enough to make us at once surprised and 
grateful that an editor so acutely sensitive 
to them should have given himself the 
trouble to select an English verse at all. If 
it be true, as a rule, that “in the Elizabe- 
than age the erotic poets covered some of 
their finest conceits with the grossest lan- 
e, rendering the poems unfit for the pe- 
rusal of delicate hed on that “ at a later 
period the puerilities of the pastoral school 
afforded but little scope for selection ;” that 
“at all times prior to the close of the last 
century there was an affectation of classical 
knowledge which destroyed the fire and fer- 
vour of the verse, by pressing the Roman 
deities most absurdly into the service of the 
poet”— we ought to be proud to find that, 
after all, the literature of Great Britain and 
Ireland can contribute the names of a hun- 
dred writers fit to be immortalized in com- 
pany with the forty that have wooed the 
chaste and natural muse on the other side 
ofthe Atlantic. And it must be said, on the 
compiler’s behalf, that among the older love 
poems enshrined in this volume many are 
genuine gems, as clear and flawless as the 
ruby worn in the ear of Herrick’s Dianeme 
— one of the sweet conceits which the New 
York editor has very wisely thought not 
unfit for the perusal of delicate minds : — 


Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes 
Which star-like sparkle in their skies : 
Nor be you proud, that you can see 

All hearts your captives ; yours yet free : 
Be you not proud of that rich hair 
Which wantons with the love-sick air ; 
When as that ruby which you wear, 
Sunk from the tip of your soft ear, 

Will last to be a precious stone 

When all your world of beauty’s gone. 


The “Girdle” of Edmund Wailer, the 
Court poet of the Stuarts, may usefully 
serve in this volume as a model for Ameri- 
can writers of the exquisite quiet grace 
of language with which a simple thought 
may be expressed in English, when the 
writer knows what it is that he wishes to 
say :— 


That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind : 

No monarch but would give his crown 
His arms might do what this has done. 


It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 
The pale which held that lovely dear: 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move. 





A narrow compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair : 
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Give me but what this riband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 


It willbe long before American poetry, 
or English either, matches the passionate 
anguish of “ Helen of Kirkconnell,” which 
finds a place in this volume. Though the 
writer’s name has not been preserved, the 

m itself will “ last to be a precious stone” 
ong after the colour is worn out of many 
names which decorate this Book of Rubies as 
poets of the nineteenth century. Mickle’s 
“ There’s nae Luck about the House” is an 
equally genuine, and almost equally unsur- 
— model in the loyal simplicity of 
ousewifely affection which it expresses; 
while lieutenants in the American navy 
who are gifted with poetical taste may en- 
ivy the manly carelessness of the Earl of 
orset’s “To all you ladies now on land 
We men at sea endite” as much as if they 
sailed under the national flag of the writer. 
Nor do the merits of the selection end with 
the date which closes the common ancestry 
of English and American literature. Good 
= of Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, 

Joleridge, Shelley, Keats, Motherwell, Ten- 
nyson, and even Aubrey de Vere, are to be 
found among the specimens of this century’s 
erotic verse. It is curious that not a single 
line of Browning’s has found favour in the 
sight of the compiler ; whence it may be rea- 
sonably inferred that Browning’s am is 
not popular beyond the Atlantic. The same 
inference may also be drawn from the fact 
that, among the poems of American origin 
which fill so large a proportion of the vol- 
ume, not one in any way reminds us of 
Browning. Most of the forty American 
poets who have any character at all be- 
yond that of uninteresting stupidity do 
faintly smack of the study of some particu- 
lar school of English literature. But there 
is no trace that Browning’s lofty and broken 
passionate rhythms have been appreciated 
as worthy of any study whatever by the 
representative writers of the United States. 

It would be-unfair to judge American 
poetry absolutely from the particular stamp 
of the so-called erotic verse which America 
has contributed to this collection, as it would 

be unfair to say that Mr. Browning is no 
poet because he has not been treated as 
such by its editor. But it is difficult to be- 
lieve that fine poetry can be thoroughly 
appreciated by a public which is expected 
to be contented with such a shallow and 
yet turbid expression of amatory feeling 
as characterizes many of these American 
Rubies. What, for instance, let us ask, is — 
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ing of this address of Mr. James Otis Rock- 
well to “ Ann,” that it should survive its 
writer thirty-five years ?— 


Thou wert as a lake that lieth 
In a bright and sunny way ; 

I was as a bird that fliet 
O’er it on a pleasant day ; 

* When I tested upon thy features, 

Presence then some feeling lent ; 

But thou knowest, most false of creatures, 
With thy form thy image went. 


Had we been asked to assign a cis-Atlantic 
author to this stanza, we should have fath- 
ered it on the once familiar name of Bunn. 
But even Bunn in his best days could hard- 
ly have equalled the pompous platitude of 
tan effusion by Mrs. A. P. Dinnies on “ Wed- 
ded Love,” of which the following is a speci- 
men :— 


Full well I know the generous soul 
Which warms thee into life, 
Each spring which can its powers control, 
Familiar to thy wife — 
For deem’st thou she had stooped to bind 
Her fate unto a common mind ? 
The eagle-like ambition, nursed 
From childhood in her heart, had first 
Consumed, with its Promethean flame, 
The shrine — then sunk her soul to shame. 


The worthy woman occupies the next page 
to Tennyson’s exquisitely tuned lyric, “ Ask 
me no more.” Surely the unconscious force 
of contrast could no further go. 

The names of Mrs. Dinnies, Mr. Rock- 
well, and a great many more among the 
American writers who have found a place 
in this volume are not universally known 
in England. The more familiar stars of 
American literature, Longfellow, Edgar 
Poe, N. P. Willis, Bayard Taylor, Whittier, 
and Lowell, lend to the necklace of Rubies 
a light which does indeed pale the ineffect- 
ual fires of Mrs. Dinnies and her like, but 
which, in its turn, is paled by comparison 
with the genuine antique gems of English 

try. ‘The tone of all (except Whittier) 
is what in the conversational Janguage of 
their own countrymen is called “ high falu- 
ting.” An American editor has every right 
to object to the affectation of classical beast 
edge which laid violent hands upon the Ro- 
man deities for the poet’s needs, “at all 
times prior to the close of last century.” 
The invocation of imaginary deities, in whom 
none of the poet’s readers are likely to be- 
lieve, does certainly tend to impair the “ fire 
and fervour of the verse.” But classical 





not the peculiar beauty, but—the mean- 


affectation is not the only form of affecta- 
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tion by which the true ring of poetry may | from the latest specimens given in this,ol- 
be spoiled. The tendency to magnify a| ume, we should of that the younger Anteri- 


thought by a vague envelope of metaphysi- 
cal verbiage is as dangerous as any habit of 
magnifying the Olympian deities. It may 
be “mainly a matter of taste” whether 
sense or nonsense makes the best poetry; 
but the worst of poetry is nonsense which 
assumes to be sense. ‘The banner with the 
strange device of “ Excelsior” is a more per- 
nicious and misleading poetical flag than a 
blazon of all the nine muses together. 

We have no doubt that, sooner or later, 
America will have a great poetical litera- 
ture ; but it is absurd to speak of her as 
a possessing anything of the kind, or as 
ikely to possess it until her verse-writers 
have gained in clearness of language, con* 
centration of thought, and reticence. Judging 


can bards are studying Tennyson more ear- 
nestly and successfully, for rhythm and ex- 
pression, than their predecessors have ever 
as yet studied any English model. It is 
one of the’first steps towards excellence to 
understand thoroughly the mechanism of a 
great composer. But the very best imita- 
tion of Tennyson will not make good original 
American poetry. It is singular that a great 
outburst of national enthusiasm and war- 
like passion, fed by several years of uncer- 
tain struggle, and culminating in the entire 
triumph of one side and the entire ruin of 
the other, should not have produced a sin- 
gle line of national poetry in either North 
or South which will outlive, or deserves to 








outlive, the restoration of the Union. 





Guny-Corron.—A few years ago the Aus- 
trian government appointed Col. Lenk, one of 
their artillery officers, to carry on a course of 
experiments on gun-cotton, with a view to as- 
certain its applicability to military purposes. 
The results were so satisfactory that the gun- 
powder-makers, féreseeing risk to their trade, 
contrived that the magazine of cotton should 
blow up, and so put an end to the experiments. 
Our own Government then took up the ques- 
tion ; a Committee was appointed to investigate 
it, with the President of the Royal Society as 
chairman ; Col. Lenk, sanctioned by the autho- 
rities of Vienna, came to England to communi- 
cate information; the’ Committee worked so 

erseveringly that, as Gen. Sabine stated in his 
ast anniversary address to the Royal Society, 
they demonstrated that for small arms gun-cot- 
ton is greatly to be preferred to gunpowder ; 
and the gun-cotton manufactory at Stowmarket 


| became busier than ever. It now appears that, 
with war in remem the Austrian Government 
i have recalled Col. Lenk, and ordered him to 
i prepare an enormous quantity of gun-cotton. 

e sent a large order to Stowmarket, but was 
answered that it would take six months to ex- 
ecute; consequently a manufactory must be 
immediately set on foot near Vienna, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the gunpowder- 
makers. There can be no doubt that, with 
gun-cotton ammunition, troops would have an 
a ey advantage over those supplied with 
ordinary cartridges ; and it may be for this rea- 
son that the Italian Government are, as we 
hear, making large preparations of gun-cotton. 
Besides its suitability for small arms, the cotton 
is said to be particularly serviceable for mining 
purposes and explosions under water. — Athe- 
neu. 

















